


KAUFMAN, SAM 
KEAN (KEENE), MATT 

Kean fought Johnson near Centralia. After the war, he 
used "Brock" as an alias. He was captured after the bank 
robbery at Columbia, Tennessee, and served seven years in the 
penitentiary. Cummins thought Matt went to Kansas later. 

KEENE (KEAN), JACK 

Keene was a brother-in-law of Jim Reed. Jesse James 
supposedly wrote a letter naming Jack Keene, Sol Reed and 
others of robbing the Muncie, Kansas, train on December 8, 
1874. Jesse also accused Keene of several other robberies. 

Keene was a suspect in the Huntington, West Virginia, bank 
robbery. He was arrested in Fentress County, Tennessee, and 
returned to West Virginia. Keene was tried and sentenced to 
the penitentiary for twelve years for his participation in 
the robbery. 

KEGAN (KEAGAN), JOHN W. 

Kegan took part in the Lawrence Massacre. He attended 
the 1902 reunion, and was from Maryville, Missouri, at that 
time. Kegan died sometime before August 13, 13911. 

KELLER, J. T. 

Served under Quantrill. 

Keller survived the war, and lived in Kansas City. He 

attended the reunions. 

KELLY, CAPTAIN 

Kelly was a Confederate soldier, who lost an arm at 
Vicksburg. He was from St. Louis. 

Sometime between November 13-16, 1864, he was captured 
jn Pemiscott County, Missouri, with a Lieutenant Walker. 
Walker was killed, and Kelly was wounded. He rode with Jim 
Anderson. On May 14, 1865, after refusing to surrender, he 
decided to go to Mexico with Shelby. Kelly was killed May 
24, 1865, near Rocheport while on his way to Howard County. 

KELLY, JAMES B. 

Served under Quantrill. 

James Kelly was born December 21, 1839, in Rosendale, 
Missouri. He was a young Jackson County farmer, and one of 
the original eight men first recruited by Quantrill in 1861. 

Kelly took part in the Lawrence Massacre, but left 
Quantrill soon after. 

He carried a gun even after 1900. On June 20, 1912, he 
died in Waterloo, Nebraska. 

KELLY, JOHN 
Served under Quantrill. 
KELLY, TOM 


RELLY, 7 
Served with Quantrill. 
This Kelly was from Independence. He was killed circa 


May 28, 1864, in Clay County while carrying letters addressed 
to Quantrill. Kelly was thought at first to have been 
Quantrill. 
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KENNEDY, DAVID 
Served under Quantrill. 
In the 1860 Missouri census, Jackson County, Kansas City, 
David Kennedy, a 27 year old laborer, was born in Ireland. 
He lived in the Union Hotel. 
Kennedy was with Joe Lee in 1863 during the Pleasant Hill 
fight. He was Buried in the Union Cemetery in Kansas City, 


Missouri. 
KENNEDY, STERLING 

Served under Quantrill. 

Sterling Kennedy was with Joe Lee in the 1863 Pleasant 
Hill fight. 

KENNEDY, STEVE 
KERR, NATHAN 

Served under Quantrill. 

Nathan Kerr married Christie (Charity) McCorkle Kerr, on 
January 26, 1860. 

Kerr was with Cole Younger in 1862, and jin Younger's 
winter camp when it was attacked by Federal soldiers. He took 
part in the Lawrence Massacre. 

Christie Kerr and Nannie McCorkle, her sister-in-law, were 
arrested while on their way with wheat to trade for flour. 
She was killed in an old building that fell August 14, 1863 
(see Women Prisoners). Christie, a cousin of Cole Younger, 
was in bed with fever when the building fell. She was unable 
to escape. 

Anderson Cowgill, a neighbor, reported to authorities that 
the girls "were rebels and were feeding bushwhackers." 

KERR, WILLIAM 

Served under Quantrill. 

William Kerr was from Kansas City. He was wounded at Cole 
Younger's winter camp, February 10, 1863, and died from the 
wounds. 

KESHLEAR, JOHN 

Served under Quantrill. 

Keshlear's parents were Jacob and Sarah Ballinger Riggs 
Keshlear. His mother was a daughter of Samuel and Susanna 
Chiles Riggs. 

Sometime around April 11, 1862, Keshlear was killed near 
Stony Point, Jackson County. He was warned not to leave camp, 
but went to Jacob Gregg's home. Because he was a cripple, he 


could not run fast, so was captured and killed. Another source 


states he was killed at Lone Jack. 
KETCHUM, AL (ALF) 

Al Ketchum was born in 1825 in Tennessee. His brother-in- 
law was William Cox, who was a cousin of Andrew Walker. Cox 
married Sarah Ketchum January 6, 1850. 

Ketchum's first wife was Ruth Campbell. They had one son, 
Joel T. Ketchum, born June 17, 1848, southeast of Kansas City, 
who fought in the Civil War. He later married Malhala J. 
Holloway on May 1, 1853, in Jackson County. She was the 
daughter of James and Mildred Holloway. 

Ketchum was with Andy Walker in the winter of 1862 (or 
1863), when Penick surrounded them. Ketchum tried to escape 


but was shot down. 





KETCHUM, LLOYD 
KEY, FOSTER 

Served under Quantrill. 

This could be Foster Ney. Key fought Johnson at Centralia. 
He went to Kentucky with Quantrill, and was killed in 1865. 
Ney was killed near Harrodsburg, Kentucky, circa January 30, 
1865. 

KEY, GRANVILLE 

Served under Quantrill. 

Granville Key went to Kentucky with Quantrill. He was 
killed May 10, 1865, at Wakefield's farm. 

KIMBAUGH, J. B. 

Kimbaugh rode with Charley Harrison, and was killed May 

22, 1863, near Humboldt, Kansas. 
KIMBERLIN, RICHARD SAMUEL 

Served under Quantrill. 

Kimberlin's father was hung in his barn by Union soldiers 
and then they burned the barn down. Richard Kimberlin and his 
four brothers joined Quantrill after this. Later, he joined 
Price, and was transferred to Stonewall Jackson's 
command. He was also at Appomattox. 

After the war, he organized Confederate Veteran Camps in 
the panhandle of Texas. He attended Quantrill reunions in 
Sherman and Clarendon, Texas, and Chickasaw, Oklahoma. At 
the age of 89, he died the first week in December 1932, in 
Santa Ana, California. 

KIMSEY, ? 

Kimsey was a captain. He joined Quantrill in 1864 near 
Boonesboro, Missouri, and had seven or eight men under his 
command. Kimsey told people he had joined Quantrill and 
cheated many people out of their money and horses. Quantrill 
had him killed. 

KINCHELOE, JAMES THOMAS 

Served under Quantrill. 

Kincheloe was born February 22, 1844, in Morgan County, 
Missouri. His parents, Lewis Kinchelow was from Ireland, and 
Mary Fountaine Kincheloe was from France. The family moved 
to Lafayette County, Missouri, in 1851. He married Jennie 
Taylor in 1866, in Greenton, Missouri. She was born in 1846. 

He also served in the Confederate Army. Kincheloe died 
May 9, 1934, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. John Hoehn, 
near Higginsville, Missouri. He was buried in the Odessa 
Cemetery, in Odessa, Missouri. 

KING, KATE . 

Sarah Catherine "Kate" King was born in 1848. Her parents 
were Robert and Malinda King of Blue Springs, Missouri. 
She had a brother, Francis. 

King first met Quantrill in Jackson County on her way home 
from school. He was talking to her father. She went to 
Howard County with him. One source said Quantrill kidnapped 
her, but Fletch Taylor said that he took Kate to Howard 
County, in the summer of 1863 and she went willingly. Taylor 
supposedly loaned her his horse so she and Quantrill could 
ride to a preacher to get married. No record has been found 
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of their marriage. She was only fourteen, and was married 6 
miles from her home. 

Quantrill and King went to Texas. She did not go to 
Kentucky with him, although, some say she was at his side when 
he died. 

After the war, she ran a brothel in St. Louis. She built 
her parents a new home because their house had been burned by 
Federal soldiers. From 1912 to 1920, she kept house for her 
brother and nephew at their parents' home. 

King married a Wood(s), and their daughter was named 
Bertha. She divorced him, and married Walter Head. On 
January 9, 1930, she died in the Jackson County Old Age Home 
at the age of 82. 

She was first buried in the cemetery there, but supposedly 
was reinterred at the Slaughter Cemetery north of Blue 
Springs, beside her parents and brother. Some say her grave 
is empty, that she's really buried in an unmarked grave in 
Maple Hill Cemetery in Kansas City, Kansas. 

KING, SILAS 

Served under Anderson. 

Silas King was from Clay County. In the 1860 Missouri 
census, Clay County, Fishing River township, Richard King, 
who was 38 years old, and his wife, Ann, 34, were both from 
Kentucky. Their children were: Silas, 13, who was born in 
Missouri (as were the other children), Francis, 11; Martha, 
9; Harriet, 7; Catherine, 5; Sarah, 3; Alice, 2; and George, 
6 months old. 

King joined Fletch Taylor at Jesse Cole's, an uncle of 
Jesse and Frank James. In the spring of 1864, he was with 
Press Fugitt on a scouting trip when Fugitt killed. He came 
with Frank James to join Bill Anderson in 1864. 

At the Conrow House near Fredericksburg, King was with 
the guerrillas when they were attacked by Union Captain Moses. 
King was with Clements when he disobeyed Anderson's orders 
(see Clements, Archie) September 15, 1864. He was wounded in 
the Fayette battle, and fought Johnson near Centralia. King 
left with the rear guard. 

When George Shepherd went to Texas, ‘ing went with him, 
but later stayed in Sherman, Texas, with Arch Clements. 
While camped near Sherman, his pistol accidentally discharged, 
killing Perry Smith, his best friend. King died two weeks 
later, circa December 25, 1864, of fever. Adam Yokum, of 
Fannin County, Texas, buried him. 

KING, THOMAS 

In the 1860 Missouri census, Clay County, Fishing River 
township, Thomas King, who was 24 years old, was born in 
Kentucky (as were the others); Elizabeth, 23; Henry, 5; Fanny, 
3; and Florence, l. 

Also in the 1860 Missouri census, Clay County, Liberty, 
Thomas King, a 22 year old lawyer, was born in Missouri. He 
lived with William Brining. Either man may have rode with 
Quantrill. 

KING, WILLIS 
In the 1860 Missouri census, Clay County, Liberty, Willis 
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King, a 30 year old farmer, was born in Missouri (as were the 
others). His wife, Louisa, was 30. Their children were: 
Margaret, 7; Martha, 5; and Willis Keys, 2. 

King surrendered at Lexington May 15, 1865, to Provost 
Marshal J. B. Rodgers, under a white flag. They were fired on 
by drunken Federal soldiers when leaving Lexington. 

KINNEY (KENNEY), RICHARD "DICK" 

Served under Quantrill. 

Kinney was from Jackson County. John Jarrette recruited 
him in the winter of 1862 in Lafayette County. He would get 
mad in battle, and took it as personal affront. 

Early in 1863, he fought at Wellington with Cole Younger. 
He was in another attack of a picket post near Wellington in 
September of 1863 with Jarrette and Jesse James. Kinney took 
part in the Lawrence Massacre. 

The day before the Centralia battle, he was in the Goslin's 
Lane skirmish. During the Centralia battle, he was mortally 
wounded. He died of lockjaw three or four days later in 
Callaway or Randolph County. Kinney was next to Frank James 
when shot. He was a very close friend to James. James owned 
Kinney's pistol which had 48 notches on it. 

KIRTLEY, JAMES 

Kirtley went to Mexico with Shelby, and fought in the 
Encarnacion skirmish. At Cesnola, he helped evacuate the 
French. 

KNIGHT, ? 
KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN CIRCLE (KGC) 

This was a fraternal organization started by George 
Bickley. He was a con-man who was born in Virginia. 
Mrs. William Dodson, a wealthy widow, became his wife. 
Bickley had the intention of adding Mexico to the United 
States. 

Many believed the organization didn't exist. One source 
thought it was only a weak threat with most Knights being 
troublemakers who were not willing to fight. 

There were many such organizations; each with their own 
signs and rules. Some meetings were secretly held in deep 
woods, and sometimes on coon, fox or wolf hunts. They wore 
ribbons on the outer part of their coats to identify them- 
selves to other members or Indians. 

After the Civil War, a new Knights of the Golden Circle 
came into being with the intention of fighting a second Civil 
War. 

The KGC had three circles: the outer circle, golden 
circle, and Inner Sanctum. General J. 0. Shelby, Jesse James, 
Coleman Younger, and Bud Dalton were just a few of its members. 
Governor Crittenden may have also been a member. 

KOGER, EDWARD 

Served under Quantrill. 

In the 1860 Missouri census, Jackson County, Edward Coger, 
a 25 year old laborer, was born in Virginia. He lived with 
Fay M. Miller, a physician. 

Koger was a young farmer from Jackson County, and one of 
the original eight men who were recruited by Quantrill in 
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1861. He was killed August 11, 1862, in Independence. 
Another source claims he was killed July 31, 1862, on Little 
Blue River in Jackson County. 


KOGER, JOHN WILLIAM (CAPTAIN) 


Served under Quantrill. 

John Koger was born March 23, 1834, near Independence. 
He married Elizabeth Bowman, the daughter of Reverend Bowman, 
southeast of Oak Grove after the war. They had eight child- 
ren. She died in 1912. 

Koger was wounded 22 times in twelve different battles 
during the Civil War. A large, loyal, dependable man, he 
never missed a battle. 

He joined Quantrill in December of 1861, and was on the 
July 16, 1862 roster. On August 11, 1862, he fought at 
Independence. 

Koger was with Andy Walker in the winter of 1862, when 
Penick surrounded them. During the fracas, Koger was severely 
wounded and captured. He escaped and returned to Quantrill. 

In Arkansas, he fought in the Cane Hill-Prairie Grove, 
battles. On January 19, 1863, he arrived in Jackson County 
to recruit for George Todd. He took part in the Lawrence 
Massacre. 

During the Baxter Springs battle, he was wounded, and 
placed in a wagon with the dying William Bledsoe. He had 
been wounded in the right leg and left shoulder. Bledsoe 
died, and after complaining about the smell, Koger talked 
the guerrillas into burying Bledsoe in a field near the 
Fort Scott-Fort Gibson road. 

Koger was carried to a house near Big Creek in Cass 
County, Missouri, by his fellow guerrillas. Some Federal 
soldiers came to the house. One was a doctor, and started to 
check Koger for pneumonia. The woman of the house claimed 
Koger was her sick husband, and couldn't be disturbed until 
their doctor returned. If the Federal doctor would have 
checked Koger, he would have been shot. Koger had four 
loaded pistols in bed with him. 

In the battle of Centralia with Johnson, he watched 
Johnson and his men dismount. He thought Johnson was crazy. 

At Pocahontas, Arkansas, Koger turned toward Texas instead 
of going with Quantrill to Kentucky. 

After the war, he attended the reunions. Koger died on 
July 8, 1917, at the Confederate Home in Higginsville, 
Missouri, and was buried in the cemetery there. He was 
survived by four children, Mrs. Eliza Allen, Colorado; Mrs. 
Cora Eartwine, Kansas City; Mrs. Ida Ennes, Kansas; and Elmer 
Koger, Eldorado Springs. Koger still had five bullets in 
his body at the time of his death. He removed one bullet 
with a knife by himself. 


LACKLAND, A. J. 
LAFAYETTE COUNT 

This county is located in Missouri. A skirmish was fought 
in the early spring of 1863, near James's Hicklin's place, in 
a watermelon patch. James Sullivan, a spy for the north, led 
a Federal column into the hiding places of some guerrillas. 
Sullivan and several Federal soldiers were killed. William 
Fell, Phil Gatewood, Lex James, William Yowell, and Jason 
James were in this skirmish. 

On Thursday, August 18 (or Friday 19), 1864, Fletch Taylor 
lost an arm in this battle. Doctors Murphy and Regan ampu- 
tated his arm in the woods. Murphy was arrested for treating 
a guerrilla, but was released. ; 





E LAMAR 
This town was in Barton County, Missouri. On Wednesday, 
November 5, 1862, at 10 p.m., Quantrill attacked the Union 
garrison at Lamar. He believed Colonel Warner Lewis would 
join him, but Lewis never Showed up. Quantrill was to come 
from the north, and Lewis from the south. 
Lamar was held by Captain Martin Breeden with a company 
of Eighth Missouri Cavalry. Breeden had been warned, and was 
waiting for Quantrill in a fortified courthouse. Quantrill 
kept up the attack for over an hour. He finally retreated 
with several wounded and six dead guerrillas. 
May 20, 1864, Quantrill attacked a small garrison headed 
by Orderly Sergeant Jefferson Cavender and nine troopers of 
the Seventh Cavalry. The Federal soldiers escaped into the 
brick courthouse. The guerrillas charged the courthouse 
twice, and finally gave up after having thirty casualties. 
LAMPASAS 
This town was located in Mexico. The guerrillas fought a 
small battle here a few days after the Salinas River skirmish. 
They were ambushed at night by Mexican bandits. Joe Macy was 
on guard duty and alerted the others. 
LAND, JOHN 
LANDRUM (LADRUM), CHARLES 
In the 1860 Missouri census, Howard County, Franklin 
township, William A. Landrum, a 45 year -old carpenter, was 
born in Virginia (the family were all born in Virginia, except 
for Charles, and Gideon, who were born in Missouri). His 
wife, Sallie, was 42 years old. Their children were: Mary, 
17; William, 13, James, 12, Charles, 9; and Gideon, 5. 
In July or August 1864, Landrum helped charge a North 
Missouri railroad depot with Captain James Jackson in 
Jacksonville. He was shot in the chest, and still continued 
to fight until the battle was over. Landrum didn't die from 
the wound. 
LANDRUM (LADRUM), WILLIAM 
Served under Anderson. 
William Landrum was a brother of Charles Landrum. See 
Landrum, Charles, for family information. Both brothers 
were in the Jacksonville battle. Soon after the battle, 
Landrum was killed while leading a reckless charge. 
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LANE, D. L. 
D. L. Lane attended the reunions. 
LANE, JAMES HENRY 

Senator of Kansas. 

James Lane was a Union leader despised by the guerrillas. 
He was born June 22, 1814, possibly at Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 
Lane was a lawyer, the lieutenant governor of Indiana, and a 
leading pro-slavery Democrat. 

General Arthur St. Clair was Lane's father-in-law. 
St. Clair was president of the Continental Congress and first 
governor of the Northwest Territory. Lane tried to get the 
legislature to grant him a divorce from his wife who followed 
him from Indiana. One source claims Lane's father-in-law was 
a Baldridge, who was interviewed by the editor of the 
Davenport Democrat. Baldridge claimed Lane had sold her 
property which amounted to $10,000 and after reaching Kansas, 
Lane had a mistress and mistreated his wife. She finally 
had enough and left. Baldridge stated that Lane told her he 
had paid her way on a steamboat, but hadn't. She was without 
a cent. 

Lane came to Kansas in 1855, and was elected Republican 
US Senator, January 1861. He recruited "Lane's Brigade," 
composed of the 3rd and 4th Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and 
the 5th Kansas Cavalry. Charles R. Jennison, the leader of 
the Redlegs, was his right-hand man. 

On September 22, 1861, he commanded US troops in the 
sacking of Osceola, Missouri, and later returned and 
destroyed the town on Tuesday, May 27, 1862. Lane personified 
the worst of the worst during the Civil War. 

Lane was the main objective of Quantrill's attack on 
Lawrence, but he escaped into a cornfield with nothing on but 
his night shirt. Four days later, he urged Ewing to pass 
General Order 11. 

After the war, he was implicated in the scandal over 
Indian contracts. He became despondent, shot and killed 
himself in the head July 11, 1866. His grave is in the 
Lawrence Cemetery, Lawrence, Kansas. 

LANGLEY, WILLIAM "BILL" 
LARAHILL, JAMES 

LASHER, JAMES 

LATCHE, JIM 

LAWRENCE 

This town is in Douglas County, Kansas. On Friday, August 
21, 1863, Quantrill sacked Lawrence. He had several reasons. 
One, James Lane sacked Osceola, St. Clair County, Sunday, 
September 22, 1861. This started many retaliations from the 
Missouri Confederates. Cole Younger's grandfather lived there 
at this time. Lane also raided Butler and Parkeville, 
Missouri. 

Then Lane came back a second time and destroyed Osceola 
on Tuesday, May 27, 1862. It was one of the largest towns in 
western Missouri, and burned the courthouse. 

Three months before the Lawrence attack, Lane was 
responsible for killing several hundred people (at different 
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times). Kansas officers burned down a multitude of houses. 
Even as little as fifteen days before Lawrence was attacked, 
pro-Union men killed over 200 men in Missouri. 


Next, Brigadier General Thomas C. Ewing arrested and 
jailed seventeen women who were relatives of well known guer- 
rillas. They were held as_ prisoners in a three-story 


building that was owned by Martha Livingston Lykins, who 
later married Caleb Bingham. 

Rumors were spread around that Ewing ordered the building 
to be weakened. Some people said hogs rooted the foundation. 
One source, who was particularly against Quantrill and the 
guerrillas, admitted to Ewing's negligence for the poorly 
constructed building. The building was a ramshackled house 
that was used as a grocery store on the first floor. The 
owner supposedly removed his things before the building fell. 
The second floor, which held the women, was reached by outside 
stairs. 

Several of the women were killed and many were injured. 
The survivors were placed in the Union Hotel, on the top 
floor, still under guard. 

Four days after the building collapsed, on August 18, 
1863, Ewing passed General Order Number 10, adding insult to 
injury. General Schofield approved the order. 

Quantrill and his men had had enough. They met at Captain 
Purdee's farm in Johnson County, to vote on raiding Lawrence. 
There was a Perdee in the 1860 Missouri census, Johnson 
County, and his two sons may have rode with Quantrill. 

The 19th, Quantrill's scouts, disguised as farmers, 
watched Federal troops. Colonel John D. Holt, a Confederate 
officer, who had 104 men, joined Quantrill. Holt took no 
part in the massacre. He protected several men as did Younger 
and even Quantrill himself. Quantrill also protected the City 
Hotel (Whitney House). 

Union Captain J. A. Pike saw the invaders, but didn't 
attack because he was outnumbered. He sent a courier to 
Little Santa Fe spreading the alarm. The guerrillas entered 
Lawrence at 5 a.m. August 21, 1863. Different sources claimed 
the number of men who rode with Quantrill that day was 250, 
310, 450, or 448 men. 

Quantrill gave the order that every man who could carry a 
gun was to be killed, and no harm was to come to any women or 
children, nor were the women to be violated. They were 
also on the look out for Jim Lane to take him back to Missouri 
to be tried and hung. Lane escaped into a corn field with 


nothing on but his night shirt. Cole Younger claimed one 
Negro woman was killed accidentally. They killed 187 (again 
the numbers vary) men. The Methodist Church, in Lawrence, 
was used as a morgue. Only one guerrilla, Larkin Skaggs, 


was killed, and two were wounded. 

At 9 a.m. Quantrill decided to leave and assigned William 
Gregg to head the rear guard. The attack lasted only four 
hours, but it must have seemed longer to the inhabitants of 
Lawrence. 
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Union troops approached from the north and west. 
Quantrill retreated, burning and killing men in a swath 
twelve m‘*es wide. The guerrillas later claimed that they 
only killed soldiers who were armed and ready for battle. 

In a sense, they were right because Major George 
Collamore, mayor of Lawrence, had been warned Quantrill might 
come. He collected guns for the defense, but the people 
laughed at him. The guerrillas also stated that 5,000 men 
came to the defense of Lawrence and were on their trail within 
two hours of the raid. Union Lieutenant Colonel C. S. Clark, 
9th Kansas Cavalry followed Quantrill. 

Peyton Long supposedly killed the most men. Bill Anderson 
killed more than any other captain. Gaw, Parmer, and Dick 
Maddox killed more than any other three guerrillas. 

Four days after the Lawrence Massacre on August 25, 1863, 
Lane persuaded Ewing into passing General Order Number ll. 

In the summer of 1866, the Governor of Kansas demanded 
that the Governor of Missouri turn over several men who took 
part in the Lawrence Massacre and the destruction of other 
Kansas towns. Cole Younger claimed he met Jesse James for the 
first time at this meeting. The lawyers decided nothing 
legally could be done in regards to the crimes committed 
during the war. Missouri, in turn couldn't do anything about 
the burning of Osceola, Palmyra, or other destructive raids 
committed by Kansans. 

It's very interesting to me, that many condemn Quantrill 
for the Lawrence Massacre, a city, while General Sherman was 
praised for destroying states. If the South would have won, 
would Quantrill be a hero, and Sherman be a scoundrel? Of 
course, there are some who consider just that! 

LEA, FRANK 

Frank Lea's father was Doctor Pleasant Lea of Lee's 
Summit, Missouri. In the 1860 Missouri census, Jackson 
County, Blue township, Independence, P. J. G. Lea, a 52 year 
old farmer, was born in Tennessee. His wife, Fanny, who was 
38, was born in Massachusetts. Their children were: Thomas, 
a 21 year old surveyor, was born in Tennessee (as were the 
others except Carrie and John who were born in Missouri); 
Joseph, 19; Franklin, 16; Alfred, 15; Elvira, 13; Mary, 11. 
Carrie, 8; and John, 6. An Alfred Lea, who was 56, and born 
in Tennessee, was listed in the 1860 Missouri? census, Jackson 
County. He may have been a brother to P. J. G. 

After the war, Lea moved to Roswell, New Mexico, as did 
his brother Joseph C. Lea. 

LEA, JOSEPH C. (CAPTAIN) 

Served under Quantrill. 

See Lea, Frank, for family information. Joseph Lea was 
born in 1841, in Tennessee. He was a tall, sincere man, 
with a swarthy complexion, black eyes, and was 4a cautious, 
attentive, intrepid, vigilant, terrible fighter. 

Lea took part in the Lawrence Massacre and was wounded 
during the raid. In the fall of 1863, he was elected first 
lieutenant. He remained in Missouri November 3, 1862, with 
a small body of men. 
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Shelby and Colonel John T. Crisp endorsed and recommended 
Lea be sent to the Mississippi River to replace Jarrette, 
Younger and Poole. At Wilson's Point, Lea attacked Federal 
soldiers, and captured 100 wagons, 500 head of horses and 
mules, one piece of artillery, over 100 prisoners, arms and 
ammunition. 

His base of operations was located at Floyd in Carroll 
Parrish, Louisiana. He fought Federal soldiers at Bayou 
Macon. On March 21, 1864, he moved into Tensas Parrish where 
he, and Captains Middleton and Lusk fought Federal soldiers. 
Cole Younger stayed three months with Lea at the Widow Amos' 
farm on Fortune fork in Tensas Parrish. 

In June 1864, Lea was recalled to Shreveport, and cleared 
of any and all discrepancies against him. He was ordered to 
assume command east of the Quachita River, and also fought 
several skirmishes at Floyd. 

September 10, 1864, Lea fought Federal soldiers at Horse 
Shoe on the Mississippi River. On September 18, 1864, he 
attacked and cleaned up a band of deserters at the Lum place 
on Will Bayou, in Madison Parrish. 

Lea was ordered to Achafalaya to rid the country of 
contraband cotton, deserters, and thieves. At Tensas Lake, 
he attacked Federal soldiers. He operated in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Kentucky until the end of the war. 

After the war, he was a buffalo hunter, lawman, rancher, 
banker, and instructor in Roswell, Lincoln County, New Mexico. 

In May of 1882, Sophia Alberding, an old family friend, 
lived with him and his family. Lea and Pat Garrett played 
cupid by introducing her to John William Poe, who later 
became sheriff of Lincoln County. Lea was president of the 
Bank of Roswell at the time, and later became president of 
the Citizen's Bank of Roswell. He was an instructor in the 
military department at the University of New Mexico. Lea may 
have lived in Roswell during the Lincoln County War. 

He attended the reunions. In 1904, he died at Roswell. 

LEA (LEE), TOM 

See Lea, Frank for family jnformation. Tom Lea was from 
Independence, Missouri, and was a surveyor before the Civil 
War. One source claims he was 4 Confederate. Captain in 
Smith's Regiment, Shelby's Brigade. He was wounded sometime 
between August 29 and December 2, 1864, during Price's 
Missouri raid. 

LEE, ALBERT 

Served under Quantrill. 

Albert Lee was involved in the Lawrence Massacre. This 
could be Alfred Lea a brother to Joseph, Frank, and Tom. 
He survived the war. 

LEE, JOSEPH A. (CAPTAIN) 

Served under Quantrill. 

This could be Joseph C. Lea. He tried to cut off Federal 
Lieutenant Jefferson off from Pleasant Hill in 1863. In July 
1863, he was elected second lieutenant. Lee attacked 
Brownsville, and captured the garrison there. He was with 
Captain Parker in Wellington when Parker was killed. 
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LEFTWICH, ? 

Leftwich was killed in 1864 near Union Mills. 
LESTER, FRANK 

Served under Anderson. 

Lester fought in the Fayette battle. 
LEWIS, BART 

Served under Todd. 

Bart Lewis was born in 1840, southeast of Platte City, 
Platte County, Missouri. His parents were Daniel P. and Polly 
Paine Lewis. He married Fannie Surrat on October 12, 1880. 

Lewis joined the Missouri State Guards, Company I, in 
1861. He was with Todd in the Sturgeon-Rocheport skirmish, 
and received a wound to his leg. 

In 1927, he died in the Confederate Home at Higginsville, 
Missouri, and buried there in the Confederate Cemetery. 

LEWIS, WARNER F. (COLONEL) 

Warner Lewis was born April 27, 1831 in Caldwell County, 
Kentucky. He went to California in 1850, and moved to Jackson 
County circa 1858. 

Lewis joined Price in 1861 for three years. General 
Hindman sent him to Missouri to commission guerrilla officers 
and groups. 

On November 5, 1862, he was supposed to meet Quantrill 
at Lamar, but never’ appeared. Quantrill attacked Lamar 
anyway, and was beaten. Lewis had 300 men with him at Lamar. 
He fought at Lone Jack, and later went with Charley Harrison 


to Colorado. He survived an Indian attack (see Harrison, 
Charley). 

After the war, he lived in Fulton, Callaway County, 
Missouri. Another source claims he had a dry goods and 


grocery business at Lee's Summit. 
LEXINGTON 

This town is in Lafayette County, Missouri. Lexington was 
considered a rebel town. During September 12-20, 1861, Price 
attacked and captured Lexington. Union Colonel Mulligan 
begged for reinforcements from Frémont which never arrived. 

Matthias Splitlog, a very prosperous Seneca Indian, built 
and operated his own steamboat. It carried freight for George 
P. Nelson, between Wyandotte and Atchison, Kansas, on the 
Missouri River. 

A Union officer took command of the boat at Wyandotte and 
tried to get some soldiers to Mulligan. Price ordered Colonel 
Rives to capture Union boats and keep Federal units away from 
the river, so it couldn't be used as a supply source or a 
means of escape. 

On the 19th, the pilot of Splitlog's steamboat, George 
Schreiner, lost an arm, due to the bombardment of Rives and 
his men. The boat was captured ard confiscated by the Con- 
Ffederate Army. The captured Union soldiers became prisoners 
of war. Schreiner and Splitlog were paroled the next day, and 
had to walk all the way back to Wyandotte. 

The Union's losses in the Lexington battle were 42 killed 
ana 108 wounded. The Confederates had 25 killed and 75 
wounded. 
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On Thursday, July 30, 1863, minor skirmishes occurred. 

May 7, 1865, General Grenville Mellen Dodge informed 
Colonel Chester Harding as to the terms of surrender for the 
guerrillas. David Poole and his first lieutenant gathered 
their men on May 16, 1865, to surrender. A few days later, 
on May 21, 1865, Poole brought in 85 guerrillas, who laid 
down their rifles, unbuckled their pistol belts, and took the 
oath of allegiance to the United States. They received their 
parole certificate, and returned home to live in peace. 

Poole was responsible for the surrender of several more 
guerrillas. Oliver Shepherd and several others surrendered, 
but two were arrested; one for murder, and one for horse 
theft. 

On December 13, 1866, Archie Clement led twenty-six men, 
followed by David Poole to enroll in the Missouri State 
Militia. It was done more for a joke, even though there was 
a twenty-dollar fine for all men over eighteen who did not 
register for muster in the Missouri State Militia. 

LIBERTY 

This town is in Clay County, Missouri. On Tuesday, March 
18, 1862, Quantrill and 40 men hit the small Union recruiting 
post. The Union soldiers surrendered and were paroled by 
Quantrill. Union Captain Hubbard was severely wounded. 

LIDDEL, ANDREW J. "JACK" 

Served under Quantrill. 

Liddel was born January 19 (or 10), 1828. He joined the 
Missouri State Guards, Company 8B, first, and later joined 
Quantrill. 

After the war, he was vJustice of the Peace for eight 
years, and later became judge at Independence, and Kansas 
City, Missouri. Once, during a bank robbery, he had a 
pistol held to his nose. 

He was the main organizer of the guerrilla's reunions. 


The reunions were first held in his law office for awhile. 
At the 1902 reunion, he was the oldest member, at the age of 
74, and attended the 1906 reunion, where he met the author 
Connelley. 

On October 27, 1905, he was the recipient of the Southern 
Cross of Honor. He was a member of Camp Holoway's United 


Confederate Veterans and a charter member of Independence 
Lodge No. 3, Knights of Pythias. 

He moved to Oklahoma in 1907, and was over 80 years old. 
Liddel died December 26, 1912 jn Lawton, Oklahoma, at the 
home of his daughter Mrs. Jd. W. Wolverton. He was buried at 
Lawton. 

LILLY, JAMES 

Served under Quantrill. 

In 1850, James Lilly lived with Samuel M. C. Saunders in 
Jackson County. He followed Quantrill to Kentucky, and 
fought near Worthville. On July 26, 1865, he surrendered to 
Captain Young who was stationed at Bardstown. 

Lilly died March 9, 1875, and was buried in the Smith 
Cemetery, Blue Township, Jackson County. 
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LILLY, THOMAS B. 
Thomas Lilly was buried in the Fairview Cemetery at 
Liberty, Missouri. 
LISBON 
This town was in Howard County, Missouri. Captain James 
Cason, a farmer, operated in Howard County before Quantrill 
arrived there. Cason ambushed Federal Major Hunt in the 
Boonslick Hills near Lisbon. Many of Cason's men later joined 
Quantrill. 


LISBON, JO 
Served under Quantrill. 
Lisbon was killed near Hustonville (Houstonville), 
Kentucky, in 1865. One source claims he was captured 


February 9, 1865, near Hustonville, and killed April 1865 in 
Marion County, Kentucky. 
LISLE, MARSTON 

Served under Anderson. 

Lisle came with Frank James to join Bill Anderson in 1864. 
He was killed in 1864. 

LITTLE, JAMES 

Served under Quantrill. 

James Little was born in 1844, in Jackson County. His 
parents were John and S. Ps LIRB] Be John Little was his 
brother. He was a young Jackson County farmer, and was one of 
the original eight men recruited by Quantrill in 1861. 

Little was in Tate's home when it was attacked by Federal 
soldiers, and in the Low House skirmish in 1862. He went to 
Arkansas, and returned to Missouri with George Todd. In the 
latter part of February 1863, he fought Captain Johnson at 
Blue Springs. 

On May 19, 1863, he fought at Richfield. He was detailed 
to guard the bodies of Fernando Scott, Boon Schull, and Al 
Wyatt who were killed June 16, 1863. In July of 1863, he was 
elected second lieutenant. 

He took part in the Lawrence Massacre, and was with 
Gregg's party in the retreat. At Fayette he received 4a 
severe wound. He fought Johnson at Centralia. Later, 
Quantrill sent him to Howard County to find Anderson. 

Little helped raid Plattsburg, and stole $6,000 of govern- 
ment money. He refused to split the money with the guer- 
rillas. When Quantrill went to Howard County, he accompanied 
him, and later followed Quantrill to Kentucky. 

Near Hopkinsville, Kentucky, in 1865, he received a wound 
that broke his right thigh and died from it- Little was 
buried in the Lobb Cemetery north of Blue Springs, Jackson 
County. 

LITTLE, JOHN T. 

Served under Quantrill. 

John Little was born in 1838 in Jackson County. See, 
Little, James, for family information. He was a young Jackson 
County farmer, and one of the original eight recruited by 
Quantrill in 1861. 

On August 11, 1862, he was killed during the Independence 
battle. Another source claims he was killed July 31, 1862, on 
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the Blue River in the Blue Cut neighborhood near Independence. 
He is buried in the Lobb Cemetery. 
LITTLE, THOMAS 

Served under Quantrill. 

Thomas Little was from Lafayette (or Johnson) County. 
In the 1860 Missouri census, Johnson County, Post Oak town- 
ship, Chilhowee, I found John H. Little, who was 50 years 
old, and was born in Virginia (as were the others except 
Edwin). His wife, Margaret F., was 42. Their children 
were: Clara E£., 22; Thomas W., ig Charles Cue,y 175 Francis 
H., 15; John A., 13; George W., 9; Alice, 5; and Edwin B., 
2, who was born in Missouri. 

Little joined Quantrill before the raid into Aubry, 
Kansas. He fought Johnson at Centralia. In 1863, he was 
wounded five miles from Goodrich's ferry on the Mississippi 
River, in Louisiana. 

After the war, he was a member of the James gang, and 
helped rob the Richmond bank. A warrant was issued for his 
arrest. He managed to buy a steamboat ticket at Jefferson 
City for St. Louis, and was arrested in St. Louis. A lynch 
mob hung Little at Warrensburg (Johnson County), Missouri, 
jin June 1867. 

LITTLE BLUE RIVER 

This river is located in Missouri. On May 23, 1864, 
Quantrill attacked a forage wagon, killing one Union soldier 
and wounding another. The wagon was burned, the mules shot, 
and the telegraph wires were cut between Pleasant Hill and 
Warrensburg. Another battle was fought here on July 6, 1864. 

LITTON, HIRAM 
Served under Anderson. Fought Johnson at Centralia. 
LITTON (LEETON), NINIAN W. "NING" "LING" (CAPTAIN) 

Served under Anderson. 

Litton was born on April 24, 1837, in Carlisle, Kentucky. 
He moved to Clay County, Missouri, in 1857. In the 1860 
Missouri census, Clay County, Platt, N. W. Litton, who was 22 
years old, was born in Kentucky (as were the others). He 
lived with J. S. Litton (male), 17; Sarah Blackmoore, 42; 
W. O., 12; and Thomas J. Blackmoore, g. 

He fought at Wilson Creek, Lexington, and ‘Lone Jack. 
Litton came with Frank James to join Bill Anderson in 1864. 
He fought Johnson near Centralia, and left with the rear 
guard. After the battle, he accompanied Plunk Murray who was 


wounded. 
On May 28, 1865, he surrendered at Liberty, Missouri. 
Later, he became marshal of Smithville, Missouri. He was 


elected several times as city marshal of Liberty, and served 
two terms as sheriff of Clay County. Litton moved to West 
Plains, Missouri, and served three terms as City Marshal. 

In 1902, he attended the reunion, and was listed as 
being from West Plains. He died January 7, 1905, at West 
Plains, and was still serving as City Marshal at the time of 
his death. Litton was buried at Paradise (Gosneyville) 
Cemetery in Clay County. 
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LOBB, JOHN 

Served under Quantrill. A Negro spy sent to Lawrence to 

spy for Quantrill. 
LONE JACK 

This town is in Jackson County, Missouri. It was called 
Lone Jack because a big black jack (oak) tree stood by itself 
jn an open field nearly a mile from any other trees. 

On August 16, 1862, a big battle was fought here. Major 
Emory L. Foster, who had 800-1000 men, was on his way to 
avenge the battle of Independence when he was challenged by 
Colonel J. Vard Cockrell. Foster and Cockrell were neighbors 
in Johnson County, Missouri. Quantrill missed this battle, 
but some of his men were involved. Upton Hays ordered Bill 
Haller, Cole Younger, and 60 guerrillas to come to Lone Jack. 
Cockrell, Hayes, Colonels D. C. Hunter, Charles Tracy, John 
T. Coffee and S. D. Jackman had 900 men (another source claims 
2000). Shelby also fought at Lone Jack. 

Although neither side actually won, Foster surrendered. 
The Union had 160 casualties, and the Confederates, 110. 
Another source states the Union's losses were 43 killed, 
and 54 wounded, and the Confederates had 118 casualties. 

Hays, Tracy, and Hunter, of the Confederacy were wounded. 
The Confederates retreated because of approaching Union forces 
and then left the state. Foster and his brother were left 
behind because they were thought to be mortally wounded. The 
guerrillas would have killed them, but Cole Younger inter- 
vened, and saved them. 

Hays captured Lieutenant Copeland, of Neugent's Regiment, 
and turned him over to Quantrill to be executed, which he did, 
along with two prisoners from Woodsmall's camp. At Olathe, 
Quantrill killed eleven more men to avenge Perry Hoy's 
execution. 

LONG, B. L. 
Served under Quantrill. On the July 16, 1862 roster. 
LONG, PEYTON 

Served under Quantrill. 

Peyton Long was born March 26, 1841, and was from Clay 
County. In the 1860 Missouri census, Clay County, Liberty 
township, Gerard Long,-who was 52, and Francis, 49, were both 
born in Kentucky. Their children were: Louise, 20, born in 
Missouri (as were the others); Peyton, 18; Cordelia, 16; Mary, 
12; Resmon, 7; and Indora, ais 

Long was enlisted in May of 1861, in Captain Tom McCarty's 
company, of John T. Hughes regiment, of the Confederacy. He 
fought in Carthage, Wilson's Creek, Dry Wood, Lexington, Elk 
Horn, Iuka and Corinth. On January 16, 1862, he joined Silas 
Gordon. 

In the summer of 1863, he joined Quantrill. Long took 
part in the Lawrence Massacre, and supposedly killed more 
men than any other guerrilla. He retreated with Anderson's 
group, and was wounded by Federal soldiers who pursued them 
from Kansas into Missouri. 

During the Baxter Springs battle, he captured Adjutant 
General H. Z. Curtis, son of Major General Samuel Curtis. 
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Samuel Curtis had ordered Federal soldiers to take no guer- 
rilla prisoners, especially Quantrill's men. When asked if 
he would obey the order, H. Z. Curtis said yes. Long shot 
him. 

On August 12, 1864, he fought at Fredericksburg in Ray 
County. Afterwards, Long captured two couriers who were 
carrying information about the Fredericksburg skirmish, 
warning all posts. of impending danger. The couriers were 
killed. 

Long's horse was killed in the Flat Rock Ford skirmish. 
Jesse James, who was severely wounded in the fight, thought 
he was dying, and gave his ring to Long, to give to James' 
sister, Susan. 

In 1864, Long came with Frank James-to join Bill Anderson. 
September 15, 1864, he fought a Boonville captain. In the 
Fayette battle, he lost another horse and captured another. 

Long was in the Goslin's Lane skirmish the day before the 
Centralia battle. He was in Thrailkill's advance meeting 
Johnson, and was credited with killing seven men. Long 
left with the rear guard. 

During the Syracuse battle, he killed a courier, who was 
disguised as mule driver. The courier had two human ears in 
with his dispatches, so Long killed him, scalped him and cut 
off his ears. 

In the Orrick battle, he was there when Anderson was 
killed. He had another horse killed during the battle. 
Long joined Taylor at Jesse Cole's (uncle of Jesse and Frank 
James). He helped in the attack of Federal soldiers at the 
Conrow House near Fredericksburg. 

Near Sherman, Texas, Long and Broomfield killed a Choctow 
Indian, named Colbert. Although Anderson condemned the 
killing, he stood by them. An Indian runner reported the 
death to a Confederate lieutenant at. Boggy Depot. The lieu- 
tenant surrounded Anderson and his men. Anderson refused to 
give up Long and Broomfield. The lieutenant ordered his men 
to fire on Anderson, who in turn fired back killing the lieu- 
tenant. Shelby used his influence, and saved Anderson. 

At Mrs. Hamlet's, Long met Quantrill, who wanted him to 
gather 25 men to go to Kentucky with him. They were dressed 
as Federal soldiers when the entered Tuscumbia, Missouri, to 
reconnoiter. Quantrill presented himself to a Federal Major, 
and told him he needed supplies. The guerrillas busied 
themselves gathering supplies. Quantrill ordered the Major 
to surrender, which he did. 

Long went to Kentucky with Quantrill. He fought at 
Hopkinsville. In Hustonville, he shot a Federal captain for 
his horse. Allen Parmer was accused of the killing. George 
Robinson was hung for the deed and Tom Evans was arrested 
and sent to a prison. Quantrill fought with Long about the 
killing, so Long joined Sue Mundy. Long was in the Worthville 
skirmish. 

At Bewleyville in Meade County, Kentucky, he led the 
charge, and was mortally wounded in the bowels. On March 1, 
1865, he died, and was buried in the Fairview Cemetery in 
Liberty, Missouri. 
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LONGACRE, C. A. 
Served under Quantrill. On the July 16, 1862 roster. 


In the 1860 Missouri census, Jackson township, Columbus, 
Charles A. Longacre, a 23 year old farmer, was born in 
Tennessee; his wife, Eliza, who was 18, was born in Missouri. 

LOTSPEACH, WILLIAM 

Served under Quantrill. 

Lotspeach was from Cass County. He was killed October 
6, 1863, during the Baxter Springs battle with Blunt. 

LOTSPEACH FARM 

This farm was in Johnson County, Missouri. On Tuesday, 
July 8, 1862, Major James Gower, of the First Iowa Cavalry, 
met Captain William H. Ankeny and Captain William A. Martin, 
of the Seventh Missouri Cavalry. Captain Martin Kehoe, of 
the First Missouri Cavalry joined them. They found the guer- 
rilla camp deserted. 

Another small battle was fought here on August 12, 1864. 

LOUISIANA 

The guerrillas fought several battles here in 1864. 
General £. Kirby Smith ordered General Maxey to bring all of 
the guerrillas in the territory to Louisiana. John Jarrette 
was under the orders of General Smith to stop contraband 
trade and clear out cotton thieves, speculators, and spies 
along the Louisiana border on the Mississippi River. 

The guerrillas, under Joseph Lea's leadership, fought at 
Wilson's Point, Tester's ferry on Bayou Macon, Goodrich's 
Landing, Omega, Tensas Parrish, Horse Shoe on the Mississippi 
River, and the Lum place on Will Bayou in Madison Parrish. 
Lea's headquarters were located at Floyd in Carroll Parrish. 

Cole Younger, Dave Poole, and William Greenwood were some 
of the guerrillas who fought in Louisiana. 


LOVE, ? 
Love was killed in 1864 near Union Mills. 
LOW HOUSE 
This house was located east of Independence in Jackson 
County, Missouri. Quantrill first rendezvoused at Reuben 


Harris' farm, then went to Job Crabtree's home before coming 
to Jordan Lowe's abandoned home, where Quantrill and his men 
planned to stay. 

On the first week of May in 1862, Lieutenant G. W. Nash, 
of Captain Albert Peabody's First Missouri Cavalry, surrounded 
the house, and captured all of the guerrillas’ horses. Then 
Nash commenced firing on the house. 

Quantrill and his men barely escaped; two guerrillas were 
killed; two captured. Instead of being trapped at the Little 
Blue River, Toler, one of Quantrill's men, was sitting in a 
canoe, and thereby, able to transport Quantrill and his men 
across safely. 

One source states Lieutenant Nash attacked April 16, 1862, 
and the house was located 12 miles southwest of Independence. 

LUCKETT, ? 

Served under Anderson. 

Luckett was killed October 27, 1864, at Orrick, while 
trying to retrieve Anderson's body. 
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LUNN, JIM 

Lunn rode with Kit Dalton. During the Lawrence Massacre, 

he carried a black flag. 
LUTTRELL, SAMUEL H. 

Luttrell moved to Jackson County in 1830. He married 
Armilda Dalton, a cousin of Cole Younger. Several of his 
relatives and friends joined Quantrill. His home was used by 
Quantrill and his men. 

Kansas Redlegs and Union soldiers stole his horses, food, 
and a slave girl, Julie. The horses and Julie were taken to 
Ft. Leavenworth where Luttrell managed to obtain Julie's 


release. 
Luttrell was later banished from his home. He died in 
1879, and was buried in the Luttrell -family cemetery. One 


source claims Luttrell's restored old log home stands in 1855 
Missouri Town at Lake JaCoMo. 
LUXTON, J. MAT 

Served under Quantrill. 

His real name was Luxton Wilcox. He was captured circa 
April 21, 1865, at Brownsville Landing, Tennessee. Luxton 
was hung April 22, 1865. 

LYKINS, MARTHA LIVINGSTON 

Lykins was born January 1824, near Frankford, Kentucky. 
As an orphan, she was raised by her grandmother. She later 
lived with her sister, Mrs. Thomas Hughes, in Jefferson City, 
Missouri at age 16. In 1847, she moved to Lexington, and 
there opened a private young ladies school. 

On October 12, 1851, she married Dr. Johnston Lykins. 
They moved to Kansas City. Dr. Lykins died in 1876. 

She was the owner of the building used as 4a jail to house 
Southern women who were related to the guerrillas. Order 
Number 11 ordered her banishment. 

One of life's ironic turn of events, was the fact that 
Martha was a Southerner at birth and sympathized with the 
Southerners, even to the point of establishing a Confederate 
Widows' and Orphans' Home. Then, she married a very loyal 
Union man, George C. Bingham, on June 24, 1878. Bingham 
painted "Order # 11." He was an aid to the very man, General 
Ewing, that passed the hated Order #11, that caused Martha's 
banishment. 

She died in 1890, and was buried in the Union Cemetery 
in Kansas City, Missouri. 

LYON, JAMES 

Served under Quantrill. On the July 16, 1862 roster. 

There was a Lyons who rode with Anderson, but deserted in 
August of 1864, after the attack of the steamboat "War Eagle." 
This may have been the same person. 

LYON, NATHANIEL 

Union General. 

Nathaniel Lyon was born in 1818, and was from Eastford, 
Connecticut. He fought in the Wilson's Creek battle, and led 
Company B, 2nd Kansas (some sources claims he led the lst 
Iowa Regiment) at the time of his death. Lyon was killed 
during the Wilson's Creek battle August 10, 1861. 





MACANE, SANDY 

Served under Anderson. 

Macane was killed circa September 20, 1864, in Howard 
County, by the Missouri State Militia. This may be Sandy 
McMacane. 

MACY, JOE (SERGEANT) 

Macy was with Thrailkill when he joined Fletch Taylor. 
They brought several men with them. Macy was a patient, 
plain spoken, excellent horseman. 

He raided Ray County, stealing horses, and killing several 
militia. In Clay County, he stopped at Richard King's where 
the guerrillas made their own bullets. Back in Ray County 
again, he helped attack and kill some Colorado soldiers for 
ransacking the Conrow house near Fredericksburg. 

In Platte County near Union Mills, his camp was a mile 
from Thrailkill. Macy heard gunfire, and came to Thrailkill's 
rescue. Together, they defeated the Union attack. 

Macy went to Mexico with Shelby. While on guard duty in 
Lampasas, Mexico, Indians attacked the guerrillas, and Macy 
alerted the others of the attack. 

Thrailkill and Macy started the fight at Encarnacion, 


Mexico. They were coming to the aid of an American woman. 
Shelby was very angry with them until he discovered their 
reason. 


Another source claims Macy was killed near Union Mills. 
MADDOX, GEORGE W. 
Served under Quantrill. 
George Maddox was a brother of Dick Maddox. He was on 
the July 16, 1862 roster. Some of the many battles he fought 


in were: a Federal calvary near William Asbury's home; 
Swearingen's; wounded near Fred Farmer's; wounded at the 
Sears' house; Independence on August 11, 1862; Captain 


Thatcher, June 16, 1863; and Major Ransom July 1863. 

In the Lawrence Massacre, he was the chief scout, and 
was wounded by the Federal cavalry who were pursuing the 
guerrillas after Lawrence. 

Maddox fought in the Baxter Springs battle. He was in 


a scouting party with Press Webb near Kansas City. Maddox 
fought Johnson near Centralia, and was wounded while in the 
rear guard. He attended George Todd's funeral. While in 


Yellville, Arkansas, he helped save Given Horn. In 1863, 
Quantrill sent Maddox to Governor Reynolds, who was in 
Arkansas, with reports that would aid Price on his invasion 
into Missouri. 

After the war, he surrendered. He was arrested and jailed 
for his participation in the Lawrence Massacre; he escaped. 

On January 20, 1866, he was arrested for fighting with 
the law. Bill Reynolds and N. P. Hayes were with him. Later, 
he moved to Nevada, Missouri, to work for the railroad. In 
1897, he served as a guard in the Missouri state penitentiary 
at Jefferson City. Maddox died circa 1900, and was buried in 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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MADDOX, JOE 
Joe Maddox took part in the Lawrence Massacre. 
MADDOX (MATTOX), MORGAN TOWNSLEY 

Served under Quantrill. 

Morgan Maddox was born jin Virginia, and moved to 
Independence with his father. 

Maddox joined Quantrill at the age of -I5:. Quantrill sent 
him into Independence as a Spy. Arch Rockwell took him to 
Quantrill's new camp, as Quantrill had moved while Maddox was 
away. He fought in the Independence August 11, 1862. 

Maddox took part in the Lawrence Massacre, and fought at 
Fayette. He surrendered July 5, 1865, at Milligan, Texas. 

After the war, he attended the reunions. He lived at 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, in 1909, and became a painter. In 
1921, he was still living. 

ADDOX, RICHARD (CAPTAIN) 

Served under Quantrill. 

In the 1860 Missouri census, Jackson County, Independence 
township, Lone Jack, Richard P. Maddox, a 26 year old farmer, 
was born in Missouri. He lived by himself. 

Maddox was on the July 16, 1862 roster, and listed as a 
quartermaster. On August 11, 1862, he fought in Independence. 

Both he and his brother, George Maddox, fought the Ninth 
Kansas Cavalry near Kansas City. During the Lawrence 
Massacre, he supposedly killed more men than any other guer- 
rilla. Maddox fought in the Baxter Springs battle, and 
Johnson near Centralia. 

When Todd was mortally wounded, Maddox dragged him to 
safety, got an ambulance, took Todd to Independence, and 
buried him there. 

Maddox and his wife (Mattie), went to Texas with George 
Shepherd. After the war, he was killed by a drunken Cherokee 
Indian during a personal quarrel, while in Indian Territory. 

Mattie married George Shepherd, or lived with him as his 
mistress. Cole Younger, who was accused of killing a man 
named Judy at Paola, claimed Maddox killed Judy. 

MADDOX, WILLIAM 

Served under Quantrill. 

William Maddox was listed in the 1860 Missouri census, 
Jackson County as a 21 year old farmer, who was born in 
Missouri. His father was Larkin Maddox. 

Maddox may have taken part in the Lawrence Massacre. He 
was captured at Olathe, Kansas, and taken to Ottawa, Kansas, 
for trial on a change of venue. Many wanted to lynch him, but 
felt he would be found guilty and hung anyway. Maddox had 
several witnesses that stated he had become sick along the 
way to Lawrence. He stopped at Olathe and was in bed when 
Quantrill attacked Lawrence. Maddox was acquitted. His 
wife thought he would be found guilty so brought two horses 
from Missouri and hid them in an alley behind the courthouse. 
He and his wife fled as soon as the verdict came in. 

MAGRUDER, REZIN 
Served under Anderson. Came with Frank James to join 
Anderson 1864. Killed 1864. 
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MAGRUDER, ? 


Magruder, 4 large framed man, was from Kentucky. Mundy, 
Marion and Magruder made up a Kentucky trio of guerrilla 
leaders. The Federal soldiers called him a butcher, but his 
men called him “Rough and Ready." 

He joined forces with Quantrill at Dr. McClaskey's. 
Magruder fought near Lebanon. Near Bradfordsville, he rescued 
Sue Mundy, who was pinned under a horse. 

Magruder was in the same hospital with Quantrill at the 
time of Quantrill's death. There was no hope of recovery for 
Magruder. This may be Henry C. or William Henry Magruder, who 
was wounded in his left lung and captured March 3, 1865, on 
the Hancock County Trail, ten miles southeast of Brandonberg, 
Kentucky. He was hung October 29, 1865. 


MAIR, FRANK 
MAIR, SAM 
MAJORS, NEWTON "NEWT" 


Served under Quantrill. 
Majors farm was located eighteen miles southeast of Kansas 


City. In the 1860 Missouri census, Jackson County, Westport, 
John Majors, a 44 year old farmer, was born in Kentucky. His 
wife, Mary, who was 44, was born in Missouri (as were their 
children). Their children were: Mary E., 18, Alexander 
(who may have been the Newt Majors who rode with Quantrill; 
the location of his home seems to be the same), 12; Joseph E., 
8; Matthew S., 6; and Cleritia (2? female), 2. 

Majors was seriously wounded in Henry County, Missouri, 
while trying to carry reports to Governor Reynolds (see 
Maddox, George), in 1863. He was taken to St. Clair te recu- 
perate, but was discovered and killed by Union soldiers. 


MARCHBANKS, ROBERT 


Robert Marchbanks first served under Quantrill. He later 
joined the Confederate Army. In the spring of 1864, he was 
a captain and rode with Jackman. Circa August 29, 1864, he 
was wounded, captured, and escaped at Clear Creek near Paola, 


Kansas. 


MARCHBANKS, WILLIAM W. 


William Marchbanks was born August 26, 1834, in Overton 
County, Tennessee. In 1841, the family moved north of Osage, 
Henry Township, Vernon County, Missouri. His father was Judge 
N. R. Marchbanks; his wife, Miscellany Gear, died in 1906. 

Marchbanks first served in Bowen's battalion. On April 10 
1861, he was made a captain in the Missouri State Guards. He 
fought at Lexington, Carthage, Wilson's Creek, Drywood and 
Ball's Mill. Later, he joined the Confederacy and recruited 
in Missouri. In January of 1862, he rode with Captain S. D. 
Jackman, and defeated the State Militia in Bates County. 

He was captured March 1862, and taken to an Alton, 
Illinois, prison. On September 20, 1862, he was exchanged at 
Vicksburg. Marchbanks rode with Taylor May 28, 1864. He 
helped destroy Lamar. From August to December of 1863, he was 
a leader of a guerrilla band. 

May 24, 1863, he attacked the Federal Militia in Nevada, 
Missouri. Later Captain Anderson Morton of Taberville, 
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Missouri, set fire to a public building and about 80 houses in 
Nevada, because he couldn't find the guerrillas. 
Marchbanks rode with Price in his Missouri raid. 
In 1887, he lived near Paris, Texas. 
MARCUM, S. (OR B.) W. 

Served under Quantrill. 

Marcum was from Saline County, Missouri. He attended 
the 1902 reunion, and was listed as being from Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

This could be Bent Markham who was from Miami, Saline 
County. He served under Andy Blunt. Warren Welch claimed a 
Ben Marksmen was with Quantrill, and this also could be 
Marcum. He was still living in 1911. 


MARION, ? 
Marion operated in Kentucky. He met Quantrill at 
Taylorsville, Kentucky. In the beginning, he was so suSs- 


picious of the Missouri guerrillas, that he posted guards over 
them. He even required Quantrill to stay behind while his men 
went on raids with the Kentucky guerrillas. 

In the Worthville skirmish, he led the guerrillas. Later, 
he sent the Missouri guerrillas to gather information, because 
they were dressed in Federal uniforms. 

On one raid, one of Marion's men talked too much, and made 
a slip of the tongue at a Union man's farm. The farmer's 
daughter slipped away to warn Federal soldiers at Georgetown. 
Because of Frank James' acute perception, he warned Marion, 
and the guerrillas were able to escape. Four of their men 
were wounded. 

The guerrillas went from Owen County to Woodford County, 
Kentucky. While there, they stole thoroughbred horses from 
Colonel R. A. Alexander. After escaping an attack near 
Lawrenceburg, Marion returned to Quantrill. Quantrill per- 
suaded Marion to return Alexander's thoroughbreds. Alexander 
was so thankful for the return of his horses, that he gave 
Quantrill and Frank James each a horse. 

Marion fought the Union at Bewleyville. He was killed 
near Bloomfield, Kentucky, April 13, 1865, while fighting 
Union Major Wilson, Captain Penn, and Captain Terrill. 

MARMADUKE; JOHN SAPPINGTON 

Confederate General. 

Marmaduke was born in 1833, in Arrow Rock, Saline County, 
Missouri. His father, M. M. Marmaduke, was the lieutenant 
governor of Missouri from 1840 to 1844. M. M. Marmaduke 
became the governor of Missouri because Governor’ Thomas 
Reynolds, of Howard County, committed suicide. 

John Marmaduke was a graduate of West Point. He served in 
western army posts, but when the Civil War started, he 
resigned from the army to serve with the Missouri Militia. 
Marmaduke was made captain of the Saline Jackson Guards, and 
was sent to Jefferson City where he was made Colonel. 

On June 17, 1861, he fought at Boonville. He led two 
raids from Arkansas into Missouri, primarily to get new 
recruits. In Arkansas, he fought at Cane Hill. In September 
of 1863, he became commander of Price's Cavalry when Federal 
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soldiers captured Little Rock, Arkansas. He rode with Price 
in his raid into Missouri. 

Marmaduke was captured October 25, 1864, at Marais des 
Cygnes (Mine Creek, Kansas). He was held prisoner of war till 
the end of the war. 

After the war, he entered into politics. He was elected 
Democratic governor of Missouri in 1884. In 1887, he died 


while still in office. 
MARNEY, WILLIAM 
Served under Anderson. 
Marney's father was William D. Marney, of Boone County. 


William Marney was killed July 23, 1864, at Allen, Missouri. 


MARR, VES 
In the 1860 Missouri census, Johnson County, Warrensburg, 
William Marr, a 45 year old farmer, was born in Tennessee. 
His wife, Mahala M., who was 37, was born in Kentucky (as were 
the children). Their children were: Daniel V. (who may have 
been the Ves Marr who rode with Quantrill), 18; Laura A., 16; 
George W., 12; William W., 10; Jesse Fes 28 John, 43; and 


Mary F., 1. 
MARSHALL, EDWARD 


Served under Quantrill. 

In the 1860 Missouri census, Johnson County, Walls Store, 
Thomas Marshall, who was 50 years old, and Sarah A., who was 
44, were born in Kentucky. Their children were: James W., 
18, born in Missouri (as were the other children); John E. 
(this could be Edward or John), 17; Mary £., 15; Thomas J. 
(this could be John or Julius), 13; Charles B., 11; Robert P., 
7; Humphrey W., 63 and Henry H., 2. 

Marshall was with Joe Lee in the attack of Jefferson near 
Pleasant Hill. He was killed in the Independence battle of 


August ll, 1862. 
MARSHALL, JAMES 
Served under Quantrill. 
See Marshall, Edward, for family information. James 


Marshall was arrested in April 1862 in Marion County. He 
was released on a $5,009 bond after taking a loyalty oath. 
MARSHALL, JOHN 
Served under Quantrill. : 
See Marshall, Edward, for family information. 
MARSHALL, JULIUS 
Served under Quantrill. 
See Marshall, Edward, for family information. Julius 
Marshall was killed during the war. 
MARSHALL, ? 
Killed at Union Mills, Platte County, in 1864. 
MARSHFIELD, ? 
Circa May 27, 1864, Marshfield was surrounded by Union 
soldiers six miles north of Platte City, Missouri. 
MARTIN, JIM 
Served under Quantrill. 
Martin was a Cherokee Indian from Nowata County, Oklahoma. 
He took part in the Lawrence Massacre. 














MARTINEZ, LEON 
Served under Anderson. 
Martinez came with Frank James to join Bill Anderson in 
1864. He was killed in 1864. 
MASTERSON, HIRAM 
Served under Todd. 
Masterson was killed October 9, 1864, near Blackwater in 
Lafayette County, Missouri. 
MATTERHORN, ? 
Matterhorn went to Mexico with Shelby. He was killed at 
Encarnacion. 
MAUPIN, JOHN 
Served under Quantrill. 
In the 1860 Missouri census, Jackson County, Westport, 
John H. Maupin, who was 49 years old, was born in Kentucky 
(as were the others). His wife, Rachel L., was 39. Their 
children were: John R., 17; Thompson F., 16; Margaret W., 14; 
Ann E., 11; James H., 93 and Elizabeth R., 7. 
John Maupin took part in the Lawrence Massacre. In July 
of 1864, he was with Anderson when he joined Fletch Taylor in 
Clay County. On September 15, 1864, he rode with Arch 


Clements. He fought at Danville, and was wounded at Orrick 
when Anderson was killed. Maupin was taken to Clay County. 
Later, he went to Texas with Shepherd. Maupin returned 


to Missouri with Clements. He helped kill a Federal soldier, 
Harkness, who had killed a brother of Clements and burned his 
"Clements] mother's home. 

After the war, he refused to surrender. He was severely 
wounded when Thomas was killed, but escaped. Maupin attended 
the reunions. 

MAUPIN, THOMAS 

Served under Quantrill. 

This may be Thompson F. Maupin in the 1860 Missouri 
census, Jackson County (see Maupin, John). Another source 
claims he was from Callaway County, Missouri. 

Thomas Maupin also took part in the Lawrence Massacre. 
He rode with Pat O'Donnell during the raid. 

Maupin was with his brother, John, September 15, 1864. 
Thomas Maupin was wounded at Fayette, and he fought Johnson 
near Centralia. 

Both Maupin brothers refused to surrender. Thomas Maupin 
was killed May 24, 1865, near Rocheport on his way to Howard 
County. There are different opinions about the time and place 
of his death. One source claims he was killed in 1865. 
Another stated he was killed on the way to Howard County, but 
later, said he was in Texas tending his flocks and herds. 
Still others claimed he became a Texas cattleman after the 
war, but this could be John Maupin. 

MAXWELL, AMBROSE "BUD" 

Served under Quantrill. 

Ambrose Maxwell was born in 1846. His brother was Thomas 
Maxwell. In the 1860 Missouri census, Jackson County, Blue 
township, Independence, Matilda, who was 39 years old, was 
born in Missouri (as were the others). Her children were: 
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Emmit C., 19; Thomas, 18; William, 17; Theodore, 15; Ambrose, 
14; Alice, 9; John, 6; and Charles, 4. 

Maxwell fought Johnson near Centralia, and was wounded. 
He was attacked by Federal soldiers at the home of Richard 
White in Jackson County, but he escaped. 

MAXWELL, THOMAS 

Served under Anderson. 

Thomas Maxwell was born in 1841. See Maxwell, Ambrose, 
for family information. 

Maxwell fought at Independence August 11, 1862. He fought 
and was wounded in the Centralia battle with Johnson. On 
June 18, 1862, he joined Company A, 16th Missouri Infantry, 
of the Confederacy. Both Maxwells escaped Richard White's 


home. 
His wife was banished in August of 1863 from Jackson 


County by Order #11. 

Maxwell surrendered June 9, 1865, in Shreveport, 
Louisiana. On May 10, 1912, he was living in Independence. 
He attended the reunions. In 1912, he was the recipient of 
the Southern Cross. of Honor 1912. Maxwell died in 1918, 
and was buried in the Woodlawn Cemetery in Independence. 

MEAD, BEN 

Served under Anderson. 

Ben Mead rode with William Gregg in April of 1864 in 
Clay County. 

MEAD, JOHN 

John Mead was a new recruit on August 23, 1864, and was 

with John McCorkle. 
MEAD(E), JACOB 

Served under Todd. 

On August 18, 1864, Mead was returning from a scouting 
trip on the Rocheport and Sturgeon road, when he was attacked 
by Federal troops. He was able to escape. 

MEADOR, JAMES 
MERRIMAN, WILLIAM 

Merriman was in Kentucky with Quantrill. Twelve miles 
from Hustonville, on February 9, 1865, he tried to save a 
wounded Jim Younger. He also became wounded. Both Younger 
and Merriman were taken prisoners. 

METCALF, HENRY 
Metcalf was a Kentucky guerrilla who served under M. J. 


Clarke (Sue Mundy) and rode with Quantrill. He was captured 
with Magruder and Clarke. Magruder and Clarke were executed, 
but Metcalf's sentence was commuted. 

MEXICO 


In 1865, Emperor Maximillian of Mexico encouraged Con- 
federate soldiers to come to his country and become Mexican 
citizens after the Civil War. General Jd. 0. Shelby and his 
"Iron Brigade" along with several of Quantrill's guerrillas 
took up Maximillian's invitation and moved to Mexico. Shelby 
was the only Confederate general that did not surrender. 

At Monterey, Thrailkill and Rainey McKinney carried a flag 
of truce to Colonel Jeanningros with a message from Shelby. 
It stated that Shelby was nearby, and wanted to enter Mexico 
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peaceably, but would fight if necessary. Jeanningros gladly 
welcomed them. 
MILLER, EDWARD 

Edward Miller was from Jackson County. His father was 
Moses W. Miller, who was born May 26, 1798, and died January 
3, 1879. His brothers were Francis M. (born July 22, 1853; 
died September 24, 1874), Lee and Clell Miller. 

One source listed him as one of Quantrill's men. He 
joined the James Gang in the fall of 1880. Charles Ford 
introduced him to Jesse James, calling James, Mr. Johnston. 
This seems odd, since James rode with Clell Miller during the 
war. One would think James would have already been acquainted 
with Edward Miller. 

Miller was a suspect in the Glendale robbery on October 
7, 1879. After the robbery, he was supposedly killed by Jesse 
James because he (Miller) was untrustworthy. A body was found 
near Norbourne, Carroll County, Missouri, but it could not be 
identified because it was too badly decomposed. Cummins 
claimed Miller was buried by Crooked River, near Norborne. 
Miller was with George Shepherd November 4, 1879, when 
Shepherd allegedly shot James in the back. Miller was also 
a suspect in the Winston robbery committed on July 15, 1881, 
and the Chicago and Alton Railroad train robbed September 7, 
1881. This was two years after his alleged death. 

Miller was engaged to Widow Moulton before his supposed 
death. George Shepherd stated, in 1882, that he didn't think 
Ed Miller was dead. 

MILLER, JOHN WALTER 

Served under Quantrill. 

John Miller was from Germany. His wife was Sophrina 
Ruth Lewis Miller. Their children were: Charles Lewis, Emma, 
Sid, George, Nellie, Bertha, and William. Sophrina divorced 
him and married Frank Newman. 

MILLER, LEE €. (OR. 

Served under Quantrill. 

Lee Miller was born December 15, 1849. See Miller, 
Edward, for family information. Miller went to California 
in 1852, and stayed until 1856. 

He spent the first year of the war with Price, and fought 
at Rock Creek, Carthage, Lexington, Fort Scott, Springfield, 
etc. Later, he joined Quantrill. Miller fought in the battle 
of Independence on August 11, 1862, and Lone Jack. He rode 
with George Todd at Blue Springs. 

In the summer of 1864, he went to Salt Lake as a wagon 
master with a mule train. He took part in the Lawrence 
Massacre. Miller fought Johnson at Centralia. 

In the winter of 1864, Miller went to Denver, and was 
caught in a blizzard. He walked 8 days through snow drifts 
up to his shoulders. 

Miller went to Philadelphia, in the spring of 1866, and 
became a medical doctor. He tended to Bill Hulse, a fellow 
guerrilla, who was shot after the war. 

At the age of 74, he attended the 1902 reunion, and was 
listed as living at Knobnoster. 
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In 1915, he died at the age of 87, in Chicago, Illinois, 

and was buried at Knobnoster, Missouri. 
MILLER, (MC) CLELLAND (CLELL) B. 

Served under Anderson. 

Clell Miller was born December 1/7, 1849, in Kearney, 
Missouri. See Miller, Edward for family information. As a 
young recruit, he was in his first battle when Anderson was 
killed at Orrick. During the battle, he was wounded and 
captured. He was taken to a Union prison at Chillicothe and 
then to Macon, Missouri, where he was charged with being with 
Anderson. 

Miller claimed he was taken to Gratiot Prison in St. Louis 
at the age of 14. He claimed he was loyal to the Union. His 
father and several Clay County neighbors testified for him, 
and he was released in April of 1865. 

Miller was a suspect in several bank, stage and train 
holdups. He claimed that more money was stolen than the 
newspapers reported. His brother, Lee, claimed Clell stole 
over a million dollars. Some say the newspapers reported 
smaller amounts of money stolen hoping the public wouldn't 
think robbery was 4a worthwhile career. Others believed 
that the bankers and railroad officials embezzled so much 
money that they needed to hire outlaws to cover up their 
crime. Miller was once arrested near Kearney, but was 
released for lack of evidence. 

On September 7, 1876, he was. killed at Northfield, 
Minnesota, during a bank robbery. Cole Younger saw that 
Miller was dead, so took his pistols and cartridge belt. 
Henry ™M. Wheeler (1857-1929), a medical student of the 
University of Michigan, was home on vacation at the time of 
the incident. He was credited with killing Miller, but 
Anselm Manning, owner of a hardware store, and Civil War 
veteran, may have killed him. 

Later, Wheeler and his classmate, Clarence Edward Persons, 
exhumed Miller and Stiles' (also killed in the holdup) bodies. 
They put the bodies in barrels marked "fresh paint," and sent 
them to the University of Michigan for dissecting material. 
Miller's skeleton hung in Wheeler's office in Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, for over 50 years. Other sources claim Miller 
+5 buried beside his father in the Muddy Fork Cemetery north 
of Kearney, Missouri. A grave marking ceremony was held 
September 14, 1991, at the Muddy Fork Cemetery, Clay County, 
Missouri. 

MILLER, VIRGIL 

Served under Upton Hays. 

Virgil Miller accompanied Upton Hays, William Young, Cole 
Younger, Dick Yeager, and Boon Muir through Jackson County 
wearing Union uniforms. At Westport, Yeager shot a Kansas 
Jayhawker stationed there, and Hays cut a Union flag down. 
Hays, Miller and Young went soutn; Muir, Younger and Yeager 
rode north. 

George Shepherd mentioned a brother of Ed Miller's, who 
was a farmer that lived in Clay County. This could have been 
Virgil Miller. 


i | 
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MISSOURI-KANSAS BORDER WARS 

In 1854, Congress passed the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 
Since Kansas was next door to Missouri, Missouri wanted 
Kansas to be a slave state. New England wanted Kansas to 
be a free territory. Missouri and New England sent voters 
and settlers into the region. 

In 1855, Shelby rode with 40 men to Lawrence to vote for 
territorial legislators. General Atchison, from Missouri, 
was going to attack Lawrence, but the Governor of Kansas 
intervened and the attack was cancelled. 

On May 21, 1856, the first sacking of Lawrence, Kansas, 
occurred. The United States Government sided in with the pro- 
slavery forces, and decided to kick out the abolitionists 
who lived there. The Free State Hotel (which had parapets 
and portholes for the use of cannon and small arms) at 
Lawrence was to be destroyed along with the newspapers, Herald 
of Freedom and Free Press. u.S. Marshal Jd. B. Donaldson, of 
the Kansas Territory, issued the order and appealed for help 
to carry it out. Men came from Missouri, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. Three men were killed. 

On June (or August) 7; 1856, Ossawatomie was destroyed, 
because John Brown killed five proslavery men in Kansas. 

In 1857, United States soldiers finally had to be called 
to stop Missourians from invading Kansas and destroying it. 
John Brown also started invading Missouri in 1857, killing 
and robbing. The governors of Missouri and Kansas together 
called out their militia and a truce was made. 

Major James G. Blunt, on October 12, 1864, was on his 
way to block Price who was trying to cross the Missouri 
River into Kansas at Westport. 

October 17, 1864, the 4th Kansas State Militia (created 
ten days after the Lawrence Massacre) tried to enter 
Independence, but retreated to the Little Blue River, nine 
miles east of Independence. Shelby's brigade was leading 
Price's advance. 

MISSOURI STATE GUARDS 

General Sterling Price created the Missouri State Guard to 
protect the borders of Missouri plus the lives and property 
of its citizens. Some of the men followed Price into Arkansas 
fighting at Pea Ridge; the rest returned home. 

Although they never fought under the Confederate flag 
(they fought under the flag of Missouri), they fought on the 
side of the Confederacy. 

Governor Cc. F. Jackson ordered the State Guard into 
encampments on April 22, 1861. Some 800 men reported to Camp 


Jackson. Jackson tried to arm the state militia with guns and 
munitions from the Federal arsenal at St. Louis. General Lyon 
and Francis Blair were able to stop him, and they surrounded 
Camp Jackson. The Missouri State Guard surrendered. A riot 


broke out as the prisoners were taken into St. Louis. 
MISSOURI STATE MILITIA 
The Militia fought on the Union side. On Wednesday, 
August 6s 1862, Porter fought Colonel John H. McNeil at 
Kirksville. Porter was severely defeated. The guerrillas 
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had over 325 casualties; the Militia losses were 28 killed, 
and 60 wounded. 


MITCHEL, BAKER 
In the 1860 Missouri census, Clay County, Platt township, 
Liberty, E. 8. Mitchell (this may have been the Baker Mitchel 

who rode with Quantrill), 31, born in Kentucky. 
One source lists a Baxter Mitchell born October 9, 1829, 


who was. the same age as E. B. Mitchell. They also said 
that he was in the Lawrence Massacre. 
MONDAY, JAMES ED 
Served under Quantrill. 
Monday was still living in 1911. 
MONKERS (MONKIRS, MONKUS, OR MUNKERS), REDMON "RED" 

In the 1860 Missouri census, Clay- County, Fishing River 
township, Solomon Munkers, who was 41, and Sarah, who was 40, 
were born in Tennessee. Their children were: Mary, 173 
Redman, 15; Richard, 13; William, 10; Robert, 83 Calvin, &% 
Eliza, 4; and Amanda, 1. They were all born in Missouri. 

Also listed in the censuS, Clay County, Fishing River 
township, Readman Munkers, who was 21, was born in Missouri. 
His wife, Nancy, who was 20, was born in Ohio. Either Red 
may have rode with Quantrill. 

Munkers was a suspect in the Liberty Bank robbery. Cole 
Younger stated that Munkers served with Quantrill. 

Munkers was buried at the New Hope Cemetery near Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri. 

MONTGOMERY, N. T- 
N. T. Montgomery attended the reunions. 
MONTGOMERY, SAMUEL C. 

Served under Quantrill. 

Samuel Montgomery's parents were Levi S. and Sophia 
Montgomery. 

He was killed January 19, 1863, at the age of 21, and 
was buried in the Lobb Cemetery in Jackson County. 

MOODY, JASPER 

Served under Anderson. 

Moody was killed while trying to retrieve Bill Anderson's 
body at Orrick. 

MOORE, BEN C. 
Served under Quantrill. 
Ben Moore was born in 1843, in Kentucky. His father was 4 


preacher, and his nephew, Ben C. Moore, Was the former pres- 
ident of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 

After the war, he went to Mexico to develop some mining 
land he owned. Moore died circa September 4, 1923, from 
injuries made when trying to cross 4 river near Puerto Del 
Sol about 15 miles north of Ures near El Paso. 

MOORE, EZRA 

Served under Quantrill. 

Ezra Moore married Frances Fitzhugh George on March 21, 
1860. She was the daughter of David C. George who gave them 
40 acres of land. Moore and several other men took a herd 
of stock to Texas on January 23, 1862. 

Federal soldiers tried to capture Moore on June 11, 1862, 
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and burned David George's home the next day. This caused 
Moore and several others to join Quantrill. He was on the 
July 6, 1862 roster. At Lexington, he was wounded in the 
leg, and came home with typhoid fever. 

Moore was killed at the Sear's farm July 11, 1862. He 
was shot two to three inches above the heart trying to climb 
a bluff behind the Sear's home. Moore was buried in the 
George Cemetery in Oak Grove, Missouri. 

MOORE (MORE), JOHN (JACK) 

John Moore may have lived near Mrs. Fristoe, the grand- 
mother of Cole Younger. His wife may be Josephine. He was 
the son-in-law of David Yeager. 

In the 1860 Missouri census, Cornelius Moore was 28 years 
old. His wife was Josephine. This may be John Moore. 

In May of 1862, Jarrette and Younger were at his home 
waiting for word from Quantrill. He was wounded near Fred 
Farmer's home. One source listed Moore as member of the 
James Gang, and that Moore went to Kentucky and died there. 

MOORE, ROBERT 

In the 1860 Missouri census, Jackson County, Fishing 
River township, R. M. Moore (who may have been the Robert 
Moore who rode with Quantrill), a 27 year old farmer, was 
born in Ohio. His wife, Mary A., a 23 year old Indian, was 
born in Kansas Territory. George Bent, a 15 year old Indian, 
was born in Kansas Territory. He may have been Mary's 
brother. 

MOORE, TOM 

Tom Moore rode with Frank Gregg and Warren Welch. He 
was killed circa July 1, 1863, at the Hutchens home in 
Lafayette County, by McFerrin's soldiers. 

MOORE'S MILLS 

This area was in Missouri. On Monday, July 28, 1862, 
the guerrillas were defeated by Union troops from Missouri, 
Iowa, and Indiana. The guerrillas were led by Joseph Porter 
and the Union was led by Colonel Odon Guitar. The Union 
losses were 19 killed, 21 wounded. The guerrilla losses 
were 36-60 killed, 100 wounded. 

MOREHEAD (MOOREHEAD), ? 

Served under Fletch Taylor. 

Morehead was killed in Platte County circa May 27, 1864. 
He was surrounded by Federal soldiers at Mr. Bradley's home, 
located six miles north of Platte City. 

MORGAN, L. 

Served under Anderson. 

Quantrill ordered L. Morgan's death in 1864, at Sherman, 
Texas. Bill Gaugh (Gaw) had orders to arrest Morgan, but 
Morgan went for his gun and Gaugh killed him. 

MORGAN, ROBERT 
Robert Morgan was in Company D, 7th Texas Infantry. He 
attended the reunions. 
MORGAN, WILLIAM 
Attended the reunions. 
MORGAN, ? (MORGAN'S RAIDERS ?) 
This Morgan was killed in 1864 near Union Mills, Platte 
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County, in Thrailkill's camp. Some have confused this Morgan 
with Confederate Brigadier General John Hunt Morgan, who was 
killed September 4, 1864, in Greeneville, Tennessee. Since 
Quantrill's first action, in Kentucky, was on January 22; 
1865, it is safe to assume J. H. Morgan was not one of 
Quantrill'’s guerrillas because he was already dead. 


MORRIS, JAMES L. 


Served under Quantrill and Anderson. 

Morris was wounded in 1862 near Fred Farmer's home. He 
was trying to escape when he found that his horse had been 
killed, and had to fight his way out on foot. On August ll, 
1862, he fought in Independence August 11, 1862. He was 
wounded on February 10, 1863, at Cole Younger's winter camp. 

In the summer of 1863, he received another wound at 
Bt. Clair. Morris was brought near Georgetown in Johnson 
County, Missouri to recover. Federal soldiers discovered 
him and killed him on August 11, 1863. 


MORROW, BENJAMIN J. LHes 


Served under Quantrill and Todd. 

Benjamin Morrow was born December 16, 1840. His parents 
were Jesse and Sylvia Hudspeth Morrow. Their children were: 
James (all born in Kentucky), Tabitha, Mary, William, Nathan, 
Benjamin, George, Missouri, and Rufus Paralee Morrow. Jesse 
Morrow was denied the right to vote in 1866. He felt that the 
Confederacy had a right to fight, and that the Union needed 
to be beaten. 

Ben Morrow married Amanda Marsh February 9, 1875. Their 
children were: Sylvia Nora, Katie Edwin, Robert Archie, Jessie 
Payne, Mary Bell, William B., and Emma Mariah. He was from 
Fort Osage Township, Jackson County, Missouri. 

At the beginning of the war, he was a Lieutenant under 
Shelby. He fought at Independence August 11, 1862. Morrow 
took part in the Lawrence Massacre, and retreated with Gregg. 

In March of 1864, he crossed the Missouri River, and 
entered Camden with Frank dames, Allen Parmer, James Noland, 
Joel Chiles and Ves Akers. They were looking for excitement, 
and stole horses and clothing, and shot several Federal 
soldiers. 

On September 7, 1864, in Jackson County, he was with 
George Todd when Captain John Chestnut came with orders from 
Price. Price wanted the guerrillas to make things "hot" for 
the Union army in Northern Missouri so he could enter the 
state undetected. 

Morrow was part of Thrailkill's advance, when he was in 
Ray County on September 16, 1864. He fought at Fayette. 
At Centralia, he was again jn an advance with Thrailkill, 
who lured Johnson to the main body of guerrillas. When 
they left the battlefield, he rode in the rear guard. 

October 5, 1864, he went with Todd to Howard County to 
hunt for Quantrill. They did not find him, so, Todd sent 
Morrow, Frank James, John House, Trow, William and Henry 
Noland, into Jackson County to alert the guerrillas of Price's 
raid into Missouri. He may have fought at Baxter Springs. 

On December 4, 1864, he met with Quantrill at Wigginton's 
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to discuss leaving Missouri and going to Kentucky. It isn't 
clear as to whether he went to Kentucky or not. He was 
paroled May 23, 1865 at Lexington, Missouri. 

Morrow harbored the James Gang, and identified the body of 
Jesse James. He waS a pall bearer at Jesse James' second 
funeral in 1902, and at Frank James' funeral. 

He helped organize the reunions. At the 1909 reunion, 
he was elected captain. In 1912, he was the recipient of the 
Southern Cross of Honor, and lived at Buckner. 

Morrow died January 27, 1916, of a stroke, and was buried 
in the Hudspeth Cemetery, Fort Osage Township, Jackson County. 

MORROW, GEORGE 

Served under Quantrill. 

George Morrow was born in 1845 (see Morrow, Benjamin, 

for family information). 

Morrow was at the Swearingen's farm near Pleasant Hill 
when Colonel Peabody attacked. He rushed out during the 
battle, and gathered the guns and ammunition from dead bodies 
of Federal soldiers. In 1864, he was killed, and was buried in 
the Hudspeth Cemetery. 

MORTON, WADE 

Served under Quantrill. 

Morton took part in the Lawrence Massacre. 
MOTT, JOHN 
MOUNTAIN BOOMERS OR BOOMERS 

One source considered them a type of Federal guerrilla, 
who fought very little. They were usually deserters from both 
sides of the war. The Boomers ambushed, robbed, and killed 
Confederates, Federals and citizens alike. 

MUIR, BOONE T. 

Served under Quantrill. 

In the 1860 Missouri census, Jackson County, Independence, 
William Muir, a 52 year old farmer, and Matelan (?), who 
was 46, were born in Kentucky. Their children were: Boone 
T., 23, born in Missouri (as were the others); Martha I., 16; 
Louisa, 14; Maria, 12; and Mary E., 10. 

Muir was on the July 16, 1862 roster. He went with Upton 
Hays to scout Independence in July and August of 1862, with 
Dick Yeager, Cole Younger, William Young and Virgil Miller. 
Muir and Younger joined Coffee below Rose Hill on Grand River 
in August of 1862. 

In 1863, he died 1863, and was buried in the Smith Cem- 
etery, in Raytown, Blue Township, Jackson County, Missouri. 

MUNDY, JAMES C. 
James Mundy attended the reunions. 
MUNDY, SUE 
His real name was Jerome Clarke. See Clarke, Jerome. 
MURRAY, EPHRAIM D. JR. 
Served under Anderson. 
In the 1860 Missouri census, Clay County, Liberty, Ephraim 
D. Murray, a 55 year old County Court Clerk, was born in 
Tennessee. His wife, Melvina, who was 40, was born in 
Kentucky. Their children were: Thomas D., a 17 year old 
clerk, who was born in Missouri (as were the others); Mary, 
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16; Plunk, 13; Epha (probably Ephraim), 10; John, 8; Ida, 6; 

Kate, 5; Capt. Toban, 3 (male); and Mary, 1. Melvina Jacobs 

Morrow was born in Madison County, Kentucky, in February of 
220. Charles S. Murray (a printer and editor of the Liberty 
-jbune) was another brother. 

Melvina became very angry when she discovered that the 
Union soldiers, who were camped in her back yard, had killed 
her old milk cow and were cutting it up to eat. She "spiked" 
a pot of their coffee, which made them very sick. The sol- 
diers were going to hang her and even had the rope around her 
neck when an officer stepped up and asked if she was the 
mother of Plunk Murray. One very hot day, Plunk gave him a 
drink of cool water. Because of that kind act, the officer 
released her. : 

Thomas Murray helped hide stolen guns taken from the 
Liberty Arsenal on April 20, 1861. 

Ephraim Murray left home with his brother, Newton (Plunk), 
to sign up for the army. 

MURRAY, NEWTON “PLUNK" 

Served under Quantrill and Anderson. 

See Murray, Ephraim, for family information. Plunk 
Murray was wounded in the left arm in September of 1864, 
when he was attacked by Federal soldiers. 

During the battle with Johnson near Centralia, his right 
arm was broken. He also received a bullet in his left side 
after the battle. Broomfield was killed trying to protect 
him; William Stuart was wounded; and Litten escaped with 
Murray. In 1864, he came with Frank James to join Bill 
Anderson. 

Murray became a Texas Ranger after the war. He was buried 
jn the Fairview Cemetery in Liberty, Missouri. 

MYERS, 7 

Myers was killed near Union Mills in Platte County, 

Missouri, in 1864. 
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AFEE, JOHN (SPIKE) 

Served under Quantrill. 

McAfee was chief lieutenant in the Taylorsville, Kentucky, 
raid. After the war, he lived near Hillsboro, New Mexico. 
There are two versions of how he died. One states he died 
of small pox. The other version states he may have died 
from the result of an accident while driving a team circa 
1904 or 1905. He was at the Vega Blanca headquarters of the 
John Cross ranch in New Mexico. 

ALEXANDER, NOAH 

McAlexander's farm was located in the Sni-a-Bar Township 
in Jackson County, Missouri. This was the first skirmish 
mentioned by William Gregg and Harrison Trow between 17 of 
Jennison's men and 3 of Quantrill's guerrillas (Gregg, 
Haller and one other). It occurred on Monday, January 27, 
1862. 

Three unarmed citizens were in the house at the time of 
the attack. They were Crockett Ralston, John Frisby, and John 
Barnhill. Ralston and Frisby tried to escape, but were cap- 
tured, and shot. Barnhill followed Gregg's party. One of 
Quantrill's men was shot, but Gregg, Haller and Barnhill 
escaped. 

ANINCH, HENRY 

Served under Quantrill. 

McAninch rode with Joe Lee to cut off Federal Captain 
Jefferson near Pleasant Hill. 

In the summer of 1863, he was surrounded by Federal sol- 
diers in a house near Howards Mill in Johnson County with six 
other guerrillas. Although, he was shot through the arm and 
leg, McAninch was able to mount his horse and escape. His 
grave is in the Belton Cemetery in Belton, Missouri. 

ARTOR, JAMES T. 

One source claims a McArthur, who could be James T. 
McArtor, was with Quantrill December 4, 1863. 

BURGESS (MC BURGIS), ? 

Served under Quantrill. 

McBurgess was from Johnson: County, and was recruited by 
Quantrill in 1862. In 1863, while in Louisiana with Jarrette, 
he helped capture 27 wagons and killed several Federal sol- 
diers. He was wounded during the battle which was located 
five miles from Goodrich's ferry on the Mississippi River. 
CABE, JAMES 

In the 1860 Missouri census, Jackson County, Kansas City, 


James McCabe, a 39 year old laborer, and his wife, Mary, 


who was 35, were born in Ireland. 
CLURE, ANDY 

Served under Quantrill. 

This could be Andy McGuire. One source mentions an Andy 
McClure being arrested for robbing the Richmond, Missouri, 
bank. 

CORKLE, ANDREW 
Served under Quantrill. 
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MC CORKLE, GABE 


MC 


MC 


MC 


Served under Quantrill. 

Gabe McCorkle was killed in Jackson County during the war. 
CORKLE, JABEZ 

Ja-2z McCorkle was a brother of John McCorkle. His wife, 
Nannie, was the daughter of Reuben N. Harris, revenue col- 
lector for Jackson County and Lora Fristoe. She was a cousin 
of Cole Younger. During the war, she was arrested as a spy 
and held in a building that collapsed. She escaped by jumping 
from a window (see Women Prisoners). 

Both McCorkle brothers joined the Missouri State Guards. 
They both fought at Lexington. Jabez McCorkle fought in the 
Independence battle August 11, 1862. After leaving Price, 
he was taken prisoner, and forced to take the loyalty oath. 

Sometime in May, he accidentally shot himself while 
hunting for Federal soldiers. The bullet struck him in the 
knee, and he died 13 days later on June 2, 1863. 

CORKLE, JOB 

Served under Quantrill. 

This may be Jabez McCorkle. Job McCorkle rode with 
Younger in 1862. On November 30, 1862, he was with Joshua 
McCorkle, Cole Younger, and Thomas Talley when they found 
four of Jennison's men near the county poor house in Jackson 
County. The Jayhawkers tried to escape, but only one 
succeeded. 

McCorkle was severely wounded when Federal soldiers 
attacked Younger's winter camp on February 10, 1863. 

CORKLE, JOHN 

Served under Quantrill. 

John McCorkle was born December 12, 1838, two miles east 
of Savannah, Missouri. His sister, Christie McCorkle Kerr 
(wife of Nathan Kerr), was arrested with Nannie McCorkle, 
his sister-in-law. His brother was Jabez. 

McCorkle was an ex-guardsman with the Missouri State 
Guard. He joined Quantrill August 11, 1862 in battle of 
Independence. 

In the winter of 1862, he rode with Jarrette, Cole 
Younger and Koger. They headed for the Sni Hills to find 
shelter for the winter. 

Between Georgetown and Lexington, he helped capture 
Union Colonel King, Major Biggers, and seven privates. The 
Union soldiers were later released and paroled, mainly because 


King and Biggers were Masons. Jarrette, who led the guer- 
rillas, was also a Mason. 
McCorkle fought at Prairie Grove, Arkansas. On February 


10, 1863, he was in Younger's winter camp when it was 
attacked. He also fought in the Lawrence Massacre, at Baxter 
Springs, in Fayette, and fought Johnson near Centralia. In 
July of 1864, Quantrill sent him into Howard County to find 
Anderson. 

Later, he went to Kentucky with Quantrill, and fought 
along side with Marion in Kentucky. McCorkle was at a 
Mr. Thurman's home when Quantrill was shot at Wakefield's. 
He surrendered at Newcastle, Kentucky, with George Wigginton 
and a Confederate Captain Stone. 
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After the war, he wrote a manuscript called, “Three years 
with Quantrill." He died April 16, 1884, and was buried in 
the Shady Grove Cemetery, southeast of Kearney, Missouri. 
CORKLE, JOSEPH 
CORKLE, JOSHUA 

Served under Quantrill. 

On November 30, 1862, Joshua McCorkle was with a group 
of guerrillas that met four of Jennison's Jayhawkers. The 
guerrillas killed three of the Jayhawkers. See McCorkle, Job. 
CORKLE, JOSICH 
CORKLE, LON V. 

Served under Quantrill. 

Lon McCorkle was a second cousin of Cole Younger. He died 
at Fayette, Missouri, at the age of 77.- 

CORKLE, THOMAS 
CORMACK, THOMAS 

McCormack attended the reunions. He died sometime 
between August 1914 and September 23, 1915 in Independence, 
Missouri. 

COY, ARTHUR 

Arthur McCoy was born in 1830, in St. Louis, Missouri. He 
worked as a tinner (another source states he owned a hardware 
store) in St. Louis before the war. During the war, he was 48 
or 49 years old, was over 6' tall, had stoop shoulders, long 
arms, dark hair, blue eyes, 4a low forehead, and square jaws. 

McCoy joined the First Missouri Confederate Infantry under 
Bowen, and fought at Shiloh. He left Bowen because of ill- 
ness, and joined Shelby to be in the open air. He was 4a 
captain in the Confederate Army under Shelby. Called the 
"Wild Irishman," he would often sing during battle. 


He served as courier several times. Federal soldiers 
caught him and took him to De Vals Bluff before sending him 
to St. Louis to stand trial as a Spy. He escaped by jumping 


into the White River and floating down river to Shelby, who 
was at Clarendon. 

While in Arkansas, he rode with Bill Gregg, hunting down 
"Mountain Boomers" (Federal guerrillas), Gordon and his band. 

In 1864, near Glasgow, he volunteered to row a boat over 
to a large steamboat to see -if it could be used. He 
crossed over under heavy fire, checked the steamboat, and 
returned unharmed. They wanted to use the boat to carry 
Shelby and his men across and attack Federal soldiers. 

McCoy fought a duel with a Choctaw Indian, who was a 
captain in the Confederate Army. McCoy's horse had killed 
the Indian's horse. He challenged the Indian, and they fought 
with sabres. The Indian was killed. 

On February 10, 1864, he was captured near Pine Bluff 
Arkansas. He rode with George Todd and fought against Curtis 
and the Second Colorado, near Independence. Todd was killed, 
and McCoy attended the funeral. 

After the war, he joined the James Gang, and was a suspect 
in the Russellville bank robbery. He supposedly left his 
farm in Montgomery County because law officers tried to arrest 
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him. McCoy was a suspect in Pinkerton Detective John W. 
Whicher's kidnap and murder. 

He corresponded with a San Francisco gambler, Henry Lyon 
(aka Henry Dublin), who was implicated in a California train 
robbery in 1859. Lyon was arrested as a suspect in Adair, 
lowa, Jesse James' first train robbery. 

McCoy may have been an unidentified member that was left 
dead in front of the Huntington National Bank in Huntington, 
West Virginia, September 5, ers: Another source claims he 
died in 1882 in Texas. Merle McCoy, a grandson, from Tigard, 
Oregon, retired from the National Security Administration 


in 1989. 


cCOY, MOSES 
Moses McCoy was from Clay County. - On May 19, 1863, he 
rode with Fernando Scott at Richfield, Missouri. He was a 


caretaker of Quantrill's camp in Missouri River Bluffs near 
Sibley in 1863. 

COY, RICHARD 

COY, WILLIAM 

William McCoy was born in Missouri. His father died when 
he was young. He joined the Confederacy. His mother's home 
was burned, and Quantrill avenged her. He then joined 
Quantrill for a short time, but returned to the Confederacy, 
and was captured. 

After the war, he went to Alabama, and became a Methodist 
preacher. In 1885, he was still living there. 

CUE, FRANK 

Served under Quantrill. 
CUE, GEORGE 

Served under Quantrill. 
CUE, ROBERT "BOB" 

Served under Quantrill. 
CULLOCH, BEN 

Confederate General; second ranking Brigadier. 

Ben McCulloch was born November 11, 1811, in Rutherford 
County, Tennessee. His brother was Confederate General Henry 
FE. McCulloch, who was in Texas. 

McCulloch fought in the Mexican War. He followed Davy 
Crockett (his neighbor) to Texas, and fought at San Jacinto. 

During the Civil War, he fought at Wilson's Creek as the 


commander of the Arkansas troops. He was killed March 7, 
1862, at Pea Ridge by Wild Bill Hickok(maybe). 
DOUGALL, ? 


McDougall went to Mexico with Shelby. He was involved in 
the Encarnacion attack. 
DOWELL, JOHN (JACK) 

Served under John Jarrette. 

In the 1860 Missouri census, Jackson County, Kansas City, 
John McDowell, a 19 year old laborer, was born in Missouri 
(as were the others). His wife, Anna, was 18, and their 
son, Wilkinson, was 1 year old. 

McDowell was wounded and his horse was killed in December 
1862, near New Santa Fe, Kansas. Todd led a charge against 
the Jayhawkers. McDowell called out to Cole Younger to help 
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him. Younger pulled McDowell up behind him, and returned to 
safety. 

Less than three months later, he betrayed Younger and his 
winter camp of guerrillas. On February 10, 1863, he asked to 
go to his sick wife, but instead, went to Independence, to 
Colonel Penick. McDowell surrendered and was paroled by 
Penick. He told Penick the location of Younger's camp and 
other pertinent information. A $1,000.00 reward was offered 
for Younger's head by Penick. 

He supposedly took part in the Lawrence Massacre, but 
since he caused the death of several fellow guerrillas, I feel 
it was doubtful that the guerrillas would have allowed him to 
ride with them. 

McDowell was hung in the winter of 1866-67 from a bridge 
over the Neosho River at Council Grove, Kansas for horse 
stealing. 

GREW, ? 

McGrew met Quantrill, Poole, and Blunt at David George's 
home in July 1863. 

GUIRE, ANDREW 

Served under Quantrill. 

Andrew McGuire took part in the Lawrence Massacre, and 
left with Anderson's group. In 1864, he rode with Thrailkill 
in the attack of a blacksmith shop in Ray County. He fought 
Johnson in the Centralia battle, and left with the rear guard. 
On October 9, 1864, he fought the German militia. He attended 
Todd's funeral. 

McGuire. went to Kentucky with Quantrill. He fought in 
the Hopkinsville skirmish. In Jessamine County, he was 
wounded and captured by Major Bridgewater. He was taken to 
a Louisville prison, but later escaped. On July 26, 1865, 
he surrendered at Samuel's Depot, Kentucky. 

A warrant was issued for his arrest for the Richmond, 
Missouri, bank robbery. He was arrested in St. Louis while on 
his honeymoon using the alias James Cloud. On March 17, 1868, 
he was lynched by vigilants near Warrensburg, Johnson County 
(another source states June 1867). 

GUIRE, WILLIAM 

Served under Quantrill. 

In the 1860 Missouri census, Jackson County, William F. 
McGuire, a 22 year old teamster, was born in Missouri. He 
lived with Alferd Hornbuckle. 

McGuire took part in the Lawrence Massacre. In March 
of 1864, while camped on Grand River, Quantrill rode to a 
nearby house where a Federal Colorado cavalry was staying. 
Federal Sergeant Russell rode out, and met McGuire (who was 
dressed in blue), who instantly drew his revolver and took him 


to Quantrill. Quantrill ordered John Koger to shoot Russell, 
which he did, albeit unwillingly. McGuire kept Russell's 
horse for his own. In a small skirmish near Warrensburg, he 


was thrown from his horse (Russell's horse) during the fight. 

McGuire was surprisec at a friend's home by Federal sol- 
diers. He was wounded and escaped. Some Federal soldiers 
found him in the Sni Hills and killed him in the spring of 
1864. 
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ILVAINE, JOHN 

Served under Anderson. 

John McIlvaine was killed at Orrick with Anderson. 
ILVAINE, WILLIAM (CAPTAIN) 

William McIlvaine was from Clay County. In the 1860 
Missouri census, Clay County, Washington township, William 


McIlvaine, a 26 year old farmer, was born in Missouri. His 


wife, Mary, who was 24, was born in Kentucky. Their children 
were: William, 2, and Callie, 6 months old, were born in 
Missouri. Gilbert McIlvaine, who was 50, lived with him. 

Jim Cummins mentions his brother-in-law, H. S. Rupe, as 
being a second lieutenant in McIlvaine's company during the 
war. McIlvaine was killed May 16, 1863, at Baker's Creek 
Mississippi. - 

IVOR, JOHN 
KEENE, JOHN 

Served under Quantrill. 

McKeene was killed during the war. His girlfriend, Annie 
Harris (see Harris, A.), rode by his side disguised as a 
guerrilla. 

KINNEY, RAINEY 

McKinney went to Mexico with Shelby. He carried a white 
flag to Colonel Jeanningros in Monterey. 
KITTRICK, ? 

Served under Anderson. 

McKittrick rode with Anderson at Orrick when Anderson 
was killed. He later joined Shelby. 

LAUGHLIN, ARCHIE 

Served under Quantrill. 

Also known as Archie Cummings. Sometime after the war, he 
ended up in Deadwood, Kansas, where he met Lurline Monte 
Verde, also known as Madame Vestal, who was in reality Belle 
Siddons. 

Siddons was a Confederate spy during the war, and later 
married Dr. Newt Hallett of Kansas City. When Dr. Hallett 
died, Belle traveled from town to town, changing her name 
often, working in gambling houses. She owned her own 
establishment called the Palace of Chance in Deadwood. 

Cummings became an outlaw after the war and was arrested 
for holding up a stage dear Deadwood. The Vigilantes broke 
into the jail where he was being held and hung him in a cot- 
tonwood grove. 

Lurline was so despondent over Cummings death that she 
tried to commit suicide by taking poison. She survived, but 
started drinking and taking opium. She lost everything and 
drifted along until her final stop — California. 

MACANE, PATRICK 

Patrick McMacane came with Frank James to join Bill 
Anderson in 1864. He was killed in 1864. 

MACANE, SANDY 

Served under Anderson. 

This could be Sandy Macane and/or Patrick McMacane. 
Sandy McMacane was from Louisiana. In the spring of 1864, 
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he rode with Fletch Taylor in Clay County. He fought Federal 
soldiers at the Conrow house near Fredericksburg. In August 
of 1864, he was in the Flat Rock Ford skirmish. 
He was killed September 18, 1864. Federal soldiers rid- 
dled his body with bullets, and scalped him. 
MC MURTRY (MCMURTY), GEORGE 
Served under Todd. 
George McMurtry was killed September 20, 1864, at Fayette. 
MC MURTRY (MCMURTY), LEE 
Served under Quantrill and Todd. 
In the 1860 Missouri census, Jackson County, Westport, 
L. B. McMurtry (this may have been the Lee McMurtry who rode 
with Quantrill), a 19 year old farmer, was born in Missouri. 
He lived with Amazon Hayes. : 


McMurtry took part in the Lawrence Massacre. He was a 
sergeant during the Fayette battle and received a wound near 
the stockade. Jesse James and Richard Kinney volunteered to 


bring him out, and succeeded. He fought Johnson near 
Centralia. 

McMurtry went to Kentucky, and was in the Worthville 
skirmish. At Wakefield's, he was able to mount his horse and 
escape. He surrendered at Samuel's Depot, Kentucky, July 26, 
1865. 

After the war, he went to Mexico. Later, he became the 
sheriff of Wichita County, Texas. His wife was an Indian. On 
June 21, 1908, he died at Fort Worth, Texas, at the age of 68. 

MC REYNOLDS, ALLEN 

McReynolds was born in Tennessee. He moved to Saline 
County, Missouri, in 1828. As a Southern sympathizer, he 
allowed Quantrill the use of his home numerous times. 

He was executed January 25, 1865, by Union Captain R. M. 
Box near Warrensburg, Missouri, because he harbored the 
guerrillas including Quantrill. 

Another story claims he was killed December 24, 1864, 
between his home and the Grand Pass Church at the age of 5/7. 
Two militia men came to his home with the intention of set- 
ting him up. They stayed for dinner and left. Later, several 
men came and asked for the whereabouts of the two men. 


McReynolds pointed the way the men went. The militia men 
escorted him down the road and shot him 6 times in the head 
and several times on other parts of his body. He was buried 
jn the grain field of Baltimore Thomas. 
WATERS, WILLIAM 

McWaters' parents were from Kentucky, and moved _ to 
Missouri. He was born in 1844 in Platte County, Missouri. 


His home was on Bee Creek. He married Miss Susie Davis in 
Wyoming, and had two children. 

He joined pro-slavery raiders at Osawatomie, Kansas, at 
the age of 12. Then he joined the guerrillas who burned the 
Platte River Bridge. It caused the wreck of the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph train killing many. 

McWaters served under Price for six months. His parents 
home was burned, his father and brother were killed by the 
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militia, and the other members of the family were banished. 
He killed Captain Cheesman and about 35 of his men who were 
in the area. 

He took part in the Lawrence Massacre, and rode with 


Anderson. Jennie Mayfield (captured and imprisoned at age 
16) spied for McWaters. 

After the war, he kept a saloon, and shot a man. Two of 
friends, John and Fletch Taylor (not the Charles Fletcher 
Taylor who rode with Quantrill), were shot by police. He 
shot the policeman who shot Fletch. In 1873, he shot and 


killed Dr. Wolfe in Wyoming. 

John Cook and McWaters shot an innocent man in 1874 in 
Dodd's saloon in Nebraska City, Nebraska. They were arrested 
and locked up in an jron cage. They managed to change places 
with the guards and escaped. A large reward was put on his 
head. McWaters was caught in Hays City, Kansas, but escaped. 

He shot and killed a Blackfoot Indian over 4a bottle of 
whiskey, and still had the Indian's bullet-riddled blanket in 
1875. 

McWaters killed George Weed in Sparta, Baker County, 
Oregon, over 4 quarrel in a gambling house. Weed was wearing 
a blue soldier's coat. McWaters shot him in the back, and he 
left for Sacramento with a $1000 reward on him. Sheriff 
Furber of Nebraska City trailed him, arrested him, and brought 
him back to Nebraska City>» McWaters had numerous scars and 
bullet holes in and on him. He was sentenced to 20 years of 
hard labor in the Lincoln, Nebraska, Penitentiary. 





NAGLE, PATRICK 


Served under Quantrill. 

Nagle was killed in 1863 in Dade, Cedar County, Missouri. 
He was on a mission to deliver messages to Confederate 
Missouri Governor Reynolds from Quantrill. Another source 
claims he died of disease. 


NEW FRANKLIN 


This town was in Howard County, Missouri. In 1863, Cap- 
tain Samuel Steinmetz attacked Colonel Ss Ds Jackman. 
Steinmetz was defeated and killed. 

Jackman was recruiting for the Confederate Army in the 
spring of 1863 and had several guerrillas in his command. 
Major Rives Leonard of Guitar's Regiment, heard of Steinmetz's 
defeat and tried to break up Jackman's recruiting camp in 
Howard County. Leonard was seriously wounded. 

New Franklin replaced Franklin, Missouri, the home of 
William Becknell, an early trader who founded the Santa Fe 
Trail. Franklin was the “jumping-off point" to Santa Fe, but 
later Independence became the starting point. 

Old Franklin was destroyed by a flood created by the 
Missouri River in 1828. The old town was replaced by New 
Franklin. 


NEW MARKET 


This town was in Marion County, Kentucky. On Wednesday, 
February 8, 1865, the guerrillas captured a wagon train. 


NEY, FOSTER (FOSS) 


Served under Quantrill. 

This could be Foster’ Key. Ney went to Kentucky with 
Quantrill, and was in the Worthville fight. He was killed 
sometime around January 30, 1865, in Hustonville, 
Kentucky. Another source claims it was near Harrodsburg. 


NICHOLS, JAMES (COLONEL) 


In the 1860 Missouri census, Clay County, Fishing River 
township, James Nicholas (who could be James Nichols), who 
was 23 years old, was born in Kentucky (as were the others). 
An elderly lady, Sarah, who was 64, lived with them. She was 
probably his mother. Thomas, who was 25, may have been his 
brother. 

Nichols was in the Conrow House skirmish. In 1864, he 
was in the battle at Little Blue (Westport). 


NICHOLSON, ARCH 


Served under Anderson. 

Arch Nicholson was a brother of Joseph. Another brother, 
James, was killed at the age of 14 because Arch and Joseph 
was with Price. Arch was wounded at Orrick, his first battle. 


NICHOLSON, JOSEPH 


Served under Anderson. 

Joseph Nicholson's brothers were Arch and James. He was 
wounded at Orrick, his first battle. Nicholson also fought 
at the Conrow House near Fredericksburg. 


NIVENS, JOSEPH 





Nivens attended the reunions. 
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NOE, QUINTON 

Served under Quantrill. 
NOLAND (NOLAN), EDWARD 

Served under Quantrill. Followed Quantrill to Kentucky. 
NOLAND (NOLAN), GEORGE M. (W.) 

Served under Quantrill. 

George Noland was born in 1844. His brother was James 
Noland. 

Noland was with Quantrill from 1862 to October 1864. He 
took part in the Lawrence Massacre. 

After Lawrence, he was captured and sent to Leavenworth 
Prison. Later, Noland was transferred to Alton, Illinois 
Federal Prison. 

After the war, when he registered to vote, Noland signed 
his name and added he was “one of Quantrill's horsethieves." 
Needless to say, he was rejected and not allowed to vote. He 
attended the 1902 and 1925 reunions; he lived in Kansas City, 
Missouri. On November 7, 1927, he died at the age of 87, and 
was buried in the Noland Cemetery at Independence. 

NOLAND (NOLAN), HENRY 

Served under Quantrill. 

In the 1860 Missouri census, Johnson County, Warrensburg, 
Henry Noland, a 23 year old day laborer, was born in Indiana. 
He lived with 0. T. Eskridge, livery stable keeper. His 
brother was William Noland. 

Noland took part in the Lawrence Massacre. One source 
also mentioned a Henry Nolan in the Lawrence list, but he 
could be Henry Noland. 

On September 12, 1864, he went with George Shepherd, who 
was ordered by Price to enter Clay County and stir up trouble. 
They fought in the Centralia battle with Johnson. 

Noland went to Kentucky with Quantrill. In Jessamine 
County, Kentucky, he was attacked by Bridgewater. He was 
killed around January 10, 1865, near Harrodsburg, Kentucky, 
with William. 

NOLAND (NOLAN), JAMES 

Served under Quantrill. 

James Noland was from Jackson County. He was captured and 
killed six of Penick's men between Fire Prairie and Napoleon, 
Missouri. He was with William Gregg, Fletch Taylor, James 
Little and Frank James. In 1864, he went to Camden, and 
killed several Federal soldiers for their horses and clothing. 

Noland went to Kentucky with Quantrill. Sometime around 
January 29, 1865, he was killed near Harrodsburg, by 
Bridgewater's Militia. He was buried nearby at the Oakland 
Church Cemetery. 

NOLAND, JOHN 

Served under Quantrill. 

John Noland was a Negro and a Democrat (as were all of 
Quantrill's men) from Independence. He took care of 
Quantrill's horses. 

Noland attended the reunions. On June 25, 1908, he died 
in the Jackson County Home. Reverend A. £. Higgason offi- 
ciated at his funeral. Noland was a "man among men." 
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NOLAND, MORGAN 

Morgan Noland was a brother to George Noland. In 1863, 
while he was on his way to join Quantrill, he was shot. He 
suffered for eight days before dying. 

NOLAND, THOMAS 

Thomas Noland joined the Confederacy in the spring of 
1861. He was a volunteer in Company G, Rosser's Cavalry 
Regiment under Captain Pitcher. When the army disbanded, he 
was discharged while making a treaty with Indians. 

Noland's farm was near Lee's Summit, Missouri. In 1914, 
he was a recipient of the Southern Cross of Honor. He 
attended the 1913 reunion, which was held at Wallace Grove. 
On March 20, 1914, he was still living. 

NOLAND (NOLAN), WILLIAM - 

Served under Quantrill. 

William Noland was a brother of Henry Noland. In the 
Missouri census, Jackson County, Independence, Amos Noland, 
a 46 year old farmer, and his wife, Sarah I., who was 31, 
were born in Kentucky. Their children were: Virginia R., 5, 
and James H., 2, were born in Missouri; William _F., 15, and 
Joseph T., 12, were born in Kentucky. 

Also found in the 1860 Missouri census, Jackson County, 
William Nolan, a 22 year old schoolteacher, was born in 
Missouri. He lived with Zion Flannery. Either William could 
have rode with Quantrill. I tend to think the William, who 
lived with the Flannerys, was the man who rode with Quantrill. 

Noland fought in the Lawrence Massacre. On September 
12, 1864, he entered Clay County with his brother to fight 
with the Federal soldiers while Price tried to slip into 
Missouri. He fought in the Centralia battle with Johnson. 

Towards the end of the war, he went to Kentucky with 
Quantrill. He was attacked by Bridgewater in Jessamine 
County, Kentucky, and killed about January 10, 1865, with 


NORFOLK, JOHN 
Norfolk went to Texas with George Shepherd. 
NORTON, HARRISON 
Norton was killed near Union Mills in 1864. 
NUCKOLS, ? 
Nuckols was killed near Union Mills in 1864. 
NYEMAN, ? 
Served under Quantrill. 
Nyeman fought at Shawneetown, Kansas, October 17, 1862. 
After the war, he lived at Lee's Summit for a short time, 
but moved to Texas later. 


OATHS 


Loyalty Oaths were administered on ¢.th sides. Sometimes 
people would give an oath of loyalty -° the Union and then 
fight for the South especially in pastisan units. Frank 
James is a prime example of one such case. 

The "Oath of Allegiance" which the Union Army admin- 
istered stated: "Tl solemnly swear that I will bear true 
allegiance to the United States, and support and sustain the 
Constitution and laws thereof; that I will maintain the nat- 
jonal sovereignty paramount to that of all State, county, or 
Confederate powers; that I will discourage, discountenance, 
and forever oppose secession, rebellion, and the disintegra- 
tion of the Federal Union; that I disclaim and denounce all 
faith and fellowship with the so-called Confederate armies, 
and pledge my honor, my property, and my life to the sacred 
performance of this my solemn. oath of allegiance to the 
Government of the United States of America." 

A description of the man was then taken which included 
his age, height, color of eyes, color of hair, and char- 
geteristice. 

The form used in administering a bond was: "Know all men 
by these presents, that we, », OT » in the county 
of , and State of , as principal, and » as sur- 
ities, are held and firmly bound unto the United States of 
America, in the sum of dollars, for the payment of 
which, well and truly to be made, we hereby bind ourselves, 
our heirs and assigns, firmly, by these presents. Sealed 
with our seals, and dated this day of , AsaDe 1LBG3. 

"The condition of the above obligation is such that 
whereas the above bounded has been arrested on the 
charge of , and has been discharged from imprisonment 
upon his and this bond. 

"Now, if the said shall carefully and truly observe 
all the terms and conditions of said , abstain from all 
words or deeds tending to aid, encourage, or promote the 
existing rebellion against the authority of the United 
States, or to disturb the existing Government of the State of 
Missouri; and shall not; directly or indirectly, furnish 
information, arms, money, provisions, or any other commodity 
whatever to. or hold communication with, any person or 
persons engaged in hostilities against the Government of the 
United States or the State of Missouri, then this obligation 








is to be void. It is else to be in full force. And Te AS 
hereby understood and agreed that in case said shall be 
found guilty of violating the conditions of this obligation 
or said by any military commission or. tribunal, 


appointed under orders of the commanding general to try such 
offenses, then any officer in the military service acting 
under orders from the department headquarters may seize and 
sell, or otherwise dispose of, any property of the 
above-named obligors, to an amount sufficient to satisfy the 
amount above named.” 
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Sometimes, when a southern sympathizer was caught, he 
would be branded. If caught again, they would be executed. 
My husband's great-grandfather, Obediah Thomas, was one such 
person who was branded on top of his head. He always wore 
his hat, even to the table when he sat down to eat. 

If a soldier (from either side) was caught fighting 
again, he would be executed. 

After the war, Confederates were required to take an 
"Amnesty Oath." 

O'CONNELL, TIMOTHY 

Served under Quantrill. 

O'Connell was born in Ireland. He moved to Pleasant 
Hill, Missouri, in 1855. His best friend was George Maddox. 

O'DONNELL (O'DONALD), PATRICK "PAT" 

Served under Quantrill. 

In the 1860 Missouri Census Johnson County, Knob Noster, 
Patrick O'Donnell, who was 35 years old, and his wife, Ellen, 
who was 30, were both from Ireland. 

Also, in the same district, Patrick O'Donnell, a 25 year 
old railroad hand, was from Ireland, as were the rest of 
his family. A woman named Hannah, who was 1/7, and another 
woman named Hannah, who was 50, were from Ireland. Either 
one of the Patrick O'Donnell's may have been the one who 
rode with Quantrill. 

O'Donnell was wounded in his hips September 1862, near 
Sibley. He took part in the Lawrence Massacre. During the 
Lawrence siege, Tom Maupin entered a house, and discovered six 
men. The two guerrillas ordered them out at gunpoint. 

As the six men stepped out, O'Donnell shot and killed 
them. The dead men were left ina pile. 

OFFUTT, OTHO 

Served under Quantrill. 

Otho Offutt was born in Johnson County and grew up there. 
He was the second tallest man in Quantrill's band. Oliver 
Johnson was the tallest. When Offutt was 64 years old, he 
was 6'3" and weighed 210 pounds. He was married three times. 

Offutt was on the July 16, 1862 roster. He fought in 
the Tate House battle, in the Lawrence and Baxter Springs 
Massacres, and fought Johnson at Centralia. 

After the war, he returned to live in Johnson County, 
and raised cattle, and run a livery. He attended the 
reunions. 

OFFUTT, SAM 

Served under Quantrill. 

In the 1860 Missouri census, Johnson County, Columbus, 
Reason Offutt, who was 59 years old, was born in Maryland. 
His wife, Melly, who was 53, was born in North Carolina. 
Their children were: Robert, 18; Samuel, 16; and Nancy J., 
10, were all born in Missouri. 

Offutt attended the 1903 reunion. 

OGDEN, FRANK 

Frank Ogden was on the July 16, 1862 roster. He was in 
the skirmish near Fred Farmer's home in 1862. John Jarrette's 
horse was killed, so, Ogden carried Jarrette out. 





OGDEN, HAROLD "HARRY" 
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Served under Quantrill. 


In the 1860 Missouri 
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OGDEN, HENRY 


July 16 
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OGDEN, WILLIAM 


After the war, 
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Served under Anderson and Quantrill. 
William Ogden was a prisoner in Kansas Jul 
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O'HARA, CHARLES 
O'Hara was kill 
County, Missouri. 
OLDHAM, WILLIAM 


Served under Overson 
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OLIPHANT (OLIFANT), JOHN W. 
Served under Quantrill. 


In the 1860 Missouri 
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OLIPHANT (OLIFANT), NEWTON 
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military restraint which has been exercised in particular 
places may be entirely withdrawn. By none is this more 
desired than by the general commanding. 

"TT. It must, however, be borne in mind that in all 
places subject to the incursions of the enemy or to the 
depredations of insurgents and guerrilla bands, the military 
are authorized, without any formal declaration of martial 
law, to adopt such measures as may be necessary to restore 
the authority of the Government and to punish all violations 
of the laws of war. This power will be exercised only where 
the peace of the country and the success of the Union cause 
absolutely require it. 

"ITITI. Evidence has been received at these headquarters 
that Maj. Gen. Sterling Price has~- issued commissions of 
licenses to certain bandits in this State, authorizing them 
to raise ‘guerrilla forces,' for the purpose of plunder and 
marauding. General Price ought to know that such a course is 
contrary to the rules of civilized warfare, and that every 
man who enlists in such an organization forfeits his life 
and becomes an outlaw. All persons are hereby warned that if 
they join any guerrilla band they will not, if captured, be 
treated as ordinary prisoners of war, but will be hung as 
robbers and murderers. Their lives shall atone for the 
barbarity of their general." 

After this, the guerrillas fought to the death. Quantrill 
had previously paroled Union soldiers until March 20, 1862, 
but changed this policy. 

ORDER NUMBER 7 

On June 6, 1862, Brigadier-General Egbert B. Brown issued 
this order that stated: "Reports of murders, robberies, and 
of every crime known as felony reach these headquarters from 
almost every part of the district, so that it has become 
almost impossible for peaceful, Jaw abiding citizens, and 
especially good Union citizens, to pursue their legitimate 
vocation without molestation and imminent danger. The 
country is infested with bands of murderers, robbers, and 
other outlaws, who, while professing to act under the author- 
ity of the so-called Confederate States of America, have by 
their deeds, boasts, and threats placed themselves beyond the 
pale of law, and must be dealt with accordingly. Reasoning 
with outlaws is of no avail; the law and its faithful 
officers are set at defiance by these armed and ruthless 
agents of anarchy, and hence they must be subjected to their 
own code, and punished without mercy upon the spot when found 
enacting or banded together for the enactment of their foul 
deeds. 

"Tt is therefore ordered, for the observance of all con- 
cerned, in order that these great and terrible outrages of 
every sort may be put an end to and the outlaws infesting the 
district exterminated— 

"Tl, That hereafter, whenever and wherever bands of guer- 
rillas, jayhawkers, marauders, murderers, &c., are found in 
arms in open opposition to the laws and legitimate authori- 
ties of the United States and of the State of Missouri the 
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miscreants of which they are composed are to be shot down by 
the military authorities when commanded by commissioned 
officers upon the spot where caught perpetrating their foul 
acts, and at all times and in all places, when our troops, no 
matter by whom commanded, are forcibly opposed by outlaws, 
these latter are to be exterminated at all hazards. 

"hi. That all persons who have or shall in future 
knowingly harbor or in any manner encourage guerrillas, 
jayhawkers, murderers, robbers, or other outlaws in their 
nefarious deeds will be arrested and kept in close confine- 
ment until tried by a military commission or other court, as 
may be deemed expedient at the time. 

"TOL. That where evidence cannot be produced to estab- 
lish the guilt of parties accused of harboring and encourag- 
ing the lawless marauders, &c., above named, but against whom 
there are strong circumstantial evidence and suspicion, they 
are to be placed under heavy bonds, with good and reliable 
security, to keep the peace and for their future good con- 
duct, and also required to take the oath of allegiance, and 
when they refuse or neglect to do this they are to be con- 
fined and so held until released by proper authority." 


ORDER NUMBER 9 


On August 18, 1862, Brigadier-General Thomas Ewing, Jr., 
issued this order that stated: "I. Lieut. Col. Walter King, 
Fourth Regiment Missouri State Militia, will, as often as may 
be necessary, visit the several military stations in that 
part of Missouri included in this district, and ascertain 
what negroes are there who desire escort out of Missouri, and 
were they slaves of persons who, since the 17th day of July, 
1862, have been engaged in the rebellion, or have in any way 
given aid or comfort thereto. He will make and certify a 
list of all such negroes at each of such stations, and of the 
persons by whom the disloyalty of their master can be shown, 
and will deliver one copy of such list to the commander of 
such station and forward one to these headquarters. Before 
preparing such lists he will give due public notice of the 
time at which he will be engaged in such duty at each sta- 
tion. He will be governed in the discharge of his duties by 
special written instructions received from or through these 
headquarters. 

a ee Commanders of such stations will furnish from time 
to time, as they may be called for by commanders of escorts, 
copies of the lists so prepared and filed with them, and will 
issue rations, where necessary, to negroes named in such 
lists who are unable to move from such station or to earn a 
living there, until escort can be furnished them to a place 
of safety where they can support themselves. 

YF Commanders of companies or detachments serving in 
that part of Missouri included in this district will give 
escort and subsistence, where practicable, to all negroes 
named in such certified lists to Independence, Kansas City, 
Westport, or the State of Kansas, sending direct to these 
headquarters all such negroes fit for military duty and 
willing to enlist." 
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ORDER NUMBER 10 

On August 18, 1863, Brigadier-General Ewing passed this 
order four days after a building collapsed, which held sev- 
eral women prisoners. Several women were injured and killed. 
This heinous act banished many guerrilla families, and anyone 
giving aid to the guerrillas, from the state. Some 20,000 
people from Bates, Cass and Jackson counties were banished. 
Schofield approved of the order. 

Ewing thought some of the families should be put on 
steamboats with nothing but their clothing and bedding, and 
sent south to the St. Francis or White Rivers in Arkansas. 

The order stated: "I. Officers commanding companies and 
detachments will give escort and subsistence, as far as 
practicable, through that part of Missouri included in this 
district, to all loyal free persons desiring to remove to the 
State of Kansas or to permanent military stations in 
Missouri, including all persons who have been ascertained in 
the manner provided in General Orders, No. 9, of this dis- 
trict to have been the slaves of persons engaged in aiding 
the rebellion since July 17, 1862. Where necessary, the 
teams of persons who have aided the rebellion since September 
25, 1862, will be taken to help such removal, and, after 
being used for that purpose, will be turned over to the 
officer commanding the nearest military station, who will at 
once report them to an assistant provost-marshal or to the 
district provost-marshal, and hold them subject to his 
orders. 

"IT. Such officers will arrest, and send to the district 
provost-marshal for punishment, all men (and all women not 
heads of families) who willfully aid and encourage guer- 
rillas, with a written statement of the names and residences 
of such persons and of the proof against them. They will 
discriminate as carefully as possible between those who are 
compelled, by threats or fears, to aid the rebels and those 
who aid them from disloyal motives. The wives and children 
of known guerrillas, and also women who are heads of families 
and are willfully engaged in aiding guerrillas, will be not- 
ified by such officers to remove out of this district out of 
the State of Missouri forthwith. They will be permitted to 
take, unmolested, their stock, provisions, and household 
goods. If they fail to remove promptly, they will be sent 
by such officers,under escort, to Kansas City for shipment 
south, with their clothes and such necessary household fur- 
niture and provisions as may be worth removing. 

"TII. Persons who have borne arms against the Govern- 
ment, and voluntarily lay them down and surrender themselves 
at a military station, will be sent, under escort, to the 
district provost-marshal at these headquarters. Such persons 
will be banished, with, their families, to such State or 
district of this department as the general commanding the 
department may direct, and will there remain exempt from 
other military punishment on account of their past disloy- 
alty, but not exempt from civil trial for treason. 

oe eee No officer or enlisted man, without special 
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instructions from these headquarters, will burn or destroy 
any buildings, fences, crops, or other property, but all 
furnaces and fixtures of blacksmiths’ shops in that part of 
Missouri included in this district not at military stations 
will be destroyed, and the tools either removed to such 
stations or destroyed. : 

"Vy. Commanders of companies and detachments serving In 
Missouri will not allow persons not in the military service 
of the United States to accompany them on duty, except when 
employed as guides, and will be held responsible for the good 
conduct of such men employed as guides, and for their 
obedience to orders. 

"VT. Officers and enlisted men belonging to regiments or 
companies organized or unorganized, are prohibited going from 
Kansas to the District of Northern Missouri without written 
permission or order from these headquarters or from the 
assistant provost-marshal at Leavenworth City, or the 
commanding officer at Fort Leavenworth, or some officer 
commanding a military station jin the District of Northern 
Missouri." 


ORDER NUMBER 11 


Four days after the Lawrence Massacre, August 25, 1863, 
Lane persuaded Ewing into passing General Order Number ll. 
The order was written by Major Harrison Hannah, adjutant 
general on Ewing's staff. Most of Ewing's staff approved of 
the order, but some were afraid to condemn the action. 
Schofield refused to let Kansas soldiers wreak havoc in 
Missouri in retaliation for Quantrill's actions. Lane was so 
enraged with Schofield, that he tried to have Schofield 
removed from his post. Lane even threatened to defeat 
Schofield's confirmation as brigadier general in the Senate. 

The order stated: a All persons living in Jackson, 
Cass, and Bates Counties, Missouri, and in that part of 
Vernon included in this district, except those living within 
1 mile of the limits of Independence, Hickman Mills, Pleasant 
Hill, and Harrisonville, and except those in that part of Kaw 
Township, Jackson County, north of Brush Creek and west of 
the Big Blue, are hereby ordered to remove from their present 
places of residence within fifteen days from the date 
hereof. Those who, within that time, establish their loyalty 
to the satisfaction of the commanding officer of the military 
station nearest their present places of residence will 
receive from him certificates stating the fact of their 
loyalty, and the names of the witnesses by whom it can be 
shown. All who receive such certificates will be permitted 
to remove to any military station in this district, or to any 
part of the State of Kansas, except the counties on the 
eastern border of the State. All others shall remove out of 
this district. Officers commanding companies and detachments 
serving in the counties named will see that this paragraph is 
promptly obeyed. 

"IT, All grain and hay in the field or under shelter in 
the district from which the inhabitants are required to 
remove within reach of military stations after the 9th day of 
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= Sepcember next will be taken to such stations and turned over 
to the proper officers there, and report of the amount so 
turned over made to district headquarters, specifying the 
names of all loyal owners and the amount of such produce 
taken from them. All grain and hay found in such district 
after the 9th day of Septembed next not convenient to such 
stations will be destroyed. 

"TTI. The provisions of General Orders, No. 10, from 
these headquarters will be at once vigorously executed by 
officers commanding in the parts of the district and at the 
stations not subject to the operation of Paragraph I of this 
order, and especially in the towns of Independence, Westport, 
and Kansas City. 

"IV. Paragraph III, General Orders, No. 10, is revoked 
as to all who have borne arms against the Government in this 
district since the 2lst day of August, 1963." 

Jennison and his Red Legs "helped" to enforce the order. 
Jennison thought it meant-to "help themselves" to what ever 
they wanted. They burned, looted, and murdered. The area 
was later called the “Burnt District." 

Captain George Bingham was the only Union soldier to 
publicly protest. He painted a picture called, "Order # 11" 
to show his feelings. 

ORDER NUMBER 15 

On June 16, 1862, Brig. Gen. E. B. Brown issued this 
order that stated: an Oe It is therefore ordered that all 
citizens within the limits of the southwestern division of 
the District f Missouri shall at nce appear before some 
properly qualified officer and take the oath of allegiance to 
the United States of America and to the Provisional 
Government of the State of Missouri, and receive a 
certificate thereof, unless they have already done so. 

"IT. Every citizen who fails t obey the above order will 
be deprived of the ordinary privileges of loyal citizenship. 
He shall neither hold any office nor be permitted to vote. 
He shall not be allowed to serve as a juror or appear as a 
witness... He shall not be permitted to pass at will on the 
public highway, but as a punishment for the apparent aid and 
countenance which he extends to the marauders who are prey- 
ing upon the country he is declared to be a prisoner within 
the limits of his own premises." 

ORDER NUMBER 18 

On May 29, 1862, Schofield passed this order that stated: 
"The enemies of the United States and of Missouri seem still 
determined to ruin a State they have so signally failed to 
conquer; to destroy the peace of a people who are fixed in 
their loyalty to the Union. 

"Rebel officers and men are returning to their homes, 
passing stealthily through our lines, and endeavoring again 
to stir up insurrection in various portions of the State 
where peace has long prevailed, and there still remain among 
the disaffected, who never belonged to the rebel army, a few 
who avail themselves of every favorable opportunity to murder 
Union soldiers and destroy the property of citizens. 
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"The Government is willing and can afford to be magnani- 
mous in its treatment of those who are tired of the rebellion 
and desire to become loyal citizens and to aid in the 
restoration of peace and prosperity of the country, but it 
will not tolerate those who still persist in their wicked 
efforts to prevent the restoration of peace where they have 
failed to maintain legitimate war. The time is passed when 
insurrection and rebellion in Missouri can cloak itself under 
the guise of honorable warfare. 

"The utmost vigilance and energy are enjoined upon all 
the troops of the State in hunting down and destroying these 
robbers and assassins. When caught in arms, engaged in their 
unlawful warfare, they will be shot down on the spot. All 
good citizens, who desire to live in peace, are required to 
give their assistance to the military authorities in 
detecting and bringing to punishment the outlaws who infest 
this State and those who give them shelter and protection. 

"Those who fail to do their duty in this matter will be 
regarded and treated as abettors of the criminals. 

"Those who have been in arms against the United States or 
have aided the rebellion, and now desire to become good and 
loyal citizens, may surrender themselves and their arms at 
the nearest military post, and will be released upon 
subscribing to the usual oath and giving bond, with approved 
security, for their future loyal conduct. They will 
thereafter be free from military arrest so long as they shall 
in good faith observe and keep the conditions of their oaths 
and bond, or if in any particular case it shall be deemed by 
the military authorities inexpedient to release with the 
promise of future protection a man who has voluntarily 
surrendered himself he will be released and placed in the 
same condition as he was before his voluntary surrender. 

"A11 officers and men of this command are reminded that 
it is their duty, while punishing with unmeasured severity 
those who still persist in their mad efforts to destroy the 
peace of the State, not only to abstain from molestation, but 
to protect from injury all loyal and peaceable citizens. All 
will be held to a strict accountability for the just and 
proper execution of the important and responsible duties 
required of them by this order. 

"Whenever any doubt shall arise as to the propriety of 
releasing with promise of protection persons who have vol- 
untarily surrendered themselves the case will be referred to 
the provost-marshal-general." 

Schofield wanted to "outlaw the Confederate partisan 
forces.«.* 


ORDER NUMBER 19 


On Sunday, July 20, 1862, Schofield, as head of the 
Department of Missouri, launched an anti-guerrilla campaign. 
He issued General Order 19, on July 22. "Every able-bodied 
man capable of bearing arms and subject to military duty is 
hereby ordered to repair without delay to the nearest mili- 
tary post and report for duty to the commanding officer. 
Every man will bring with him whatever arms he may have or 
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can procure and a good horse if he has one...for the purpose 
of exterminating the guerrillas that infest our state." 

The order also shoved the doors of civilians’ homes open 
to allow Union soldiers to literally loot their homes while on 
the pretense of looking for arms. This order cause several 
men to join the guerrillas. 

ORDER NUMBER 23 

On December 1, 1862, Major-General Samuel R. Curtis 
issued this order that stated: I. The provost-marshal's 
department will be composed of one provost-marshal-general, 
district provost-marshals, and assistant provost-marshals. 
District and assistant provost-marshals will be appointed by 
the provost-marshal-general, as he shall see fit, or upon the 
recommendatianof commanders of districts. Assistant provost- 
marshals will report direct to district provost-marshals, and 
they direct to the provost-marshal-general, though in any 
important cases, when the delay would work injury to. the 
public service or individuals, assistant provost-marshals 
will report direct to the provost-marshal-general. District 
and assistant provost-marshals will, however, be considered 
as staff officers of the commanding officer to whom they are 
assigned, as in the case of quartermasters, commissaries, &c. 

"TI. The provost-marshal-general of the department will 
prescribe the necessary general rules and regulations for the 
guidance of district and assistant provost-marshals, and 
until otherwise ordered, existing rules and regulations will 
remain in force. Commanders of troops and districts, as well 
as district and assistant provost-marshals, will see that 
such rules and regulations are sustained, and uniformity of 
action and proper accountability secured. 

"IID « The provost-marshal-general of the department 
will, as he shall see fit, or upon the recommendation of 
district provost-marshals, fix the limits of the assistant 
provost-marshals, so as to include any number of counties or 
any region of country. 

ial ae To preserve a record of the current business of 
this branch of the service, assistant provost-marshals will 
report to district provost-marshals, and the latter, in full, 
to the provost-marshal-general, at least as often as twice a 
month, to wit, on the 15th and last days of each month, as 
near as may be. 

"V. At all posts where assistant provost-marshals are 
not regularly appointed, the commanding officer for the time 
will perform the duties, and report, as herein before 
provided. 

* * * * * * * 

"VII. Officers of the provost-marshal's department, dur- 
ing the existence of civil war, are especially intrusted with 
the peace and quiet of their respective districts, counties, 
and sections; and to this end may cause the arrest and con- 
finement of disloyal persons subject to the instructions and 
orders of the department. They will have charge of all pri- 
soners taken from the enemy; the keeping of the records, as 
far as possible, of the prisoners taken by the enemy, that 
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the proper data for an exchange may be at any time obtained; 
the arrest and return or imprisonment of deserters, and in 
general all duties relating to prisoners of war or state. 

"VIII. Before any assistant provost-marshal, or the com- 
mander of any troops or post, shall send any prisoners to the 
provost-marshal, at these headquarters, or to district pro- 
vost-marshals, he shall make a list of such prisoners, 
stating when and where and by whom captured (and, if pri- 
soners of war, the rank, regiment, and company to which they 
belong), and also the charge against each prisoner with the 
substance of evidence against each, which statement and evi- 
dence must be sent with the prisoners. And where persons 
arrested by assistant provost-marshals, the witnesses against 
them must be first examined, and sent along with the pri- 
soners. Assistant provost-marshals and commanders should 
dispose of prisoners, not charged with serious offenses, 
without sending them to Saint Louis, and they must be careful 
not to send prisoners unless there is some evidence to war- 
rant imprisonment. 

"lk. Prisoners of war are entitled to be exchanged as 
soon as practicable; and all officers holding or capturing 
each prisoners will send them forward at once to these head- 
quarters, to the provost-marshal-general, to be exchanged or 
to be sent to the commissary-general of prisoners, as may be 
ordered. 

OK All orders or parts of orders: heretofore issued 
conflicting here with are rescinded." 

Many of the officers were local men and abused their 
authority. 

ORDER NUMBER 24 

On December 12, 1861, Major-General Halleck issued this 
order which stated: at The suffering families driven by 
rebels from Southwestern Missouri which have already arrived 
here have been supplied by voluntary contributions made by 
Union men. Others are on the way, to arrive in a few days. 
These must be supplied by the charity of men known to be 
hostile to the Union. A list will be prepared of the names 
of all persons of this class who do _ not voluntarily furnish 
their quota, and a contribution will be levied on them of 
$10,000, in clothing, provisions, and quarters, or money in 
lieu thereof. This levy will be made upon the following 
classes of persons, in proportion to the guilt and property 
of each individual: 1st, Those in arms with the enemy who 
have property in this city; 2d, Those who have furnished 
pecuniary or other aid to the enemy or to persons in the 
enemy's service; 3d, Those who have verbally, in writing, or 
by publication given encouragement to insurgents and rebels. 

"TI. Brig. Gen. S. R. Curtis, U. S. Volunteers; Lieut. 
Col. B. G. Farrar, provost-marshal-general, and Charles Borg, 
esq., assessor of the county of Saint Louis, will constitute 
a board of assessors for levying the aforementioned contri- 
bution. In determining the amount of property of the 
individuals assessed the board will take into consideration 
the official assessment lists for municipal taxes. 
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"TII. As soon as any part of this contribution has been 
assessed by the board the provost-marshal-general will notify 
the parties assessed, their agents or representatives, stat- 
ing the amount of provisions, clothing, or quarters, and the 
money value thereof required of each; and if this furnished 
within the time specified in such notice he will issue an 
execution, and sufficient property will be taken and sold at 
public auction to satisfy the assessment, with costs, and a 
penalty of 25 per cent., in addition. Where buildings or 
parts of buildings are to b used, and where any of the suf- 
ferers are to be quartered on families, care should be taken 
to produce as little inconvenience to the owners or families 
as possible, this not being considered a military contribu- 
tion levied upon the enemy, but merely a collection to be 
made from friends of the enemy for charitable purposes. 

"Ivy, If any person upon whom such assessment shall be 
made shall file with then provost-marshal-general an affida- 
vit that he is a loyal citizen and has been true to his 
allegiance to the United States, he will be allowed one week 
to furnish evidence to the board to vindicate his character; 
and if at the end of that time he shall not be able to sat- 
isfy the board of his loyalty, the assessment shall be 
increased 10 per cent., and the levy immediately made. 

"VY. The supplies so collected will be expended for the 
object designated, under the direction of the provost- 
marshal-general, with the advice of the State Sanitary 
Commission. Where moneys are received in lieu of supplies, 
it will be expended for them, as they may be required. Any 
money not so expended will be turned over to ‘the Sanitary 
Commission for the benefit of sick soldiers. A strict and 
accurate account of these receipts and expenditures will be 
kept and returned to these headquarters. 

"VI. Any one who shall resist or attempt to resist the 
execution of these orders will be immediately arrested and 
imprisoned, and will be tried by a military commission." 

ORDER NUMBER 30 

On April 22, 1863, Major-General Sam Curtis issued this 
order that stated: "To warn the public of the severe penal- 
ties which will follow new transgressions in this department, 
and for the convenience of district commanders, judge-advo- 
cates, and military courts, the following laws of war and 
general instructions are prescribed. dJudge-advocates will be 
governed accordingly in drawing their charges, and military 
courts in their findings, throughout this department: 
"IT, THE SPY.—Some questions having arisen where authorities 
cannot be conveniently referred to as to what constitutes a 
spy attention is invited to the following: 

Spies are persons who, in disguise, or under false pre- 
tense, insinuate themselves among the enemy, in order to dis- 
cover the state of his affairs, to pry into his designs, and 
them communicate to their employer the information thus ob- 
tained. * * * The term spy is frequently applied to persons 
sent to reconnoiter an enemy's position, his forces, deé- 
fenses, &c., but not in disguise, or under false pretenses. 
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Sucn, however, are not spies in the sense in which that term 
is used in military and international law; nor are persons so 
employed liable to any more rigorous treatment than ordinary 
prisoners of war. It is the disguise or false pretense which 
constitutes the perfidy and forms the essential elements of 
the crime, which, by the laws of war, is punishable withe an 
ignominious death. 

"Tt may be added here that a person proved to be a reg- 
ular soldier of the enemy's army, found in citizen's dress 
(disguise), within the lines of the captor, is universally 
dealt with as a spy. 

"If he (in the service of the enemy) comes in disguise or 
under false pretenses for the purpose of obtaining military 
information, he is a spy. If in the service of the enemy, 
and he comes in disguise, the law presumes him to be a spy. 

"TIT. CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE ENEMY, MAIL CARRYING, &c.: 

"A person dwelling in a district under military occupa- 
tion and giving information to the enemy is universally 
treated as a spy=a spy of a_ peculiarly dangerous char- 
racter. * * * Even mere secret correspondence may have been 
innocent, has subjected the correspondent to serious con- 
sequences, and sometimes to the rigor of martial law, 
especially if the offense be committed after a proclamation 
to the contrary. * * * The spy becomes in this case pecul- 
iarly dangerous, making hostile use of the protection which, 
by the modern law of war, the victor extends to the persons 
and property of the conquered. 

"By the Fifty-seventh Article of War, whosoever shall be 
convicted of holding correspondence with, or giving intel- 
ligence to, the enemy, either directly or indirectly, shall 
suffer death, or such other punishment as shall be ordered 
by the sentence of a court-martial. 

"Persons engaged in carrying such correspondence will be 
held liable to the same punishment as the correspondents 
themselves. 

"TIT, GUERRILLA.—Under the general term of guerrilla 


will be more particularly considered: Ist. Military Insur- 
ents or War Rebels.—The war rebel is defined by Lieber as 
follows: Similar remarks "referring to those given under the 


preceding head] apply to the rebel, taking the word in the 
primitive meaning of rebellare, that is, to return to war 
after having been conquered, and to conspiracies, that is, 
secret agreements leading to such reassumption of arms in 
bands of whatever number or, which is still worse, plans to 
murder from secret places. 

The war rebel has been universally treated with the ut- 
most rigor of the military law. He exposed the occupying 
army to the greatest danger, and essentially interferes with 
the mitigation of the severity of war, which it is one of the 
noblest objects of the modern law of war to obtain. Whether 
the war rebel rises on his own account, or whether he has 
been secretly called upon by the enemy to do so, would make 
no difference whatever. 

"And particular attention is further called to the fol- 
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lowing extract from a letter of instructions, addressed by 
the General-in-Chief to the commanding general of this 
department: 

All of Missouri is now in the military occupation of the 
United States. The inhabitants are, therefore, bound by the 
laws of war (without any regard to their civil allegiance to 
the Government of the United States, as the sovereign power) 
to render obedience to the occupying military authority. If 
they take up arms in insurrection, or render aid and assis- 
tance to the enemy, they become military insurgents or 
military traitors, and thereby forfeit their lives and pro- 
perty. Every one who was not in arms at the time of the 
occupation and who has not continued in arms, but who sub- 
sequently takes up arms within the territory militarily 
occupied by us, .is not to be regarded as a prisoner of war, 
but is to be punished as a military insurgent. So every one, 
be he a citizen of Missouri, or not, who comes within our 
lines as a non-combatant, and afterward takes up arms, is 4a 
military insurgent. 

"The above remarks are applicable to all other parts of 
this department now in the military occupation of the United 
States. 

"Officers or men sent by the enemy within our lines to 
recruit, thereby inciting insurrection, become themselves 
(when not indeed actual spies) military insurgents. Such 
also are Knights of the Golden Circle, and members of other 
secret organizations looking to any opposition to the laws of 
the United States, being in the nature of conspirators. 

"Whoever shall be convicted as a military insurgent shall 
suffer death, according to the usages of nations, be sentence 
of a military commission. 

"2d. The Partisan: 

"The partisan corps designates bodies detached from the 
main army * * * The partisan leader commands a corps whose 
object is to injure the enemy by action separate from that of 
his own main army. The partisan acts chiefly upon the 
enemy's lines of connection and communication, and outside of 
or beyond the lines of operation of his own army, in the rear 
and on the flanks of the enemy. Rapid and varying movements 
and surprises are the chief means of his success; but he is 
part and parcel of the army, and, as such, considered en- 
titled to the privileges of the laws of war, so long as he 
does not transgress them. 

"Partisan soldiers must have the organization and equip- 
ment of soldiers, or they are brigands or guerrillas, and 
will be punished as such. 

3d. The Brigand: 

"The brigand is, in military language, the soldier who 
detaches himself from his troop and commits robbery, nat- 
urally accompanied in many cases with murder and other 
crimes of violence. His punishment, inflicted even by his 
own authorities, is death. The word brigand, derived as it 
is from brigner, to beg, meant originally beggar, but it soon 
came to be applied to armed strollers, a class of men which 
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swarmed in all countries in the middle ages. The term has, 
however, received a wider meaning in modern military termin- 
ology. He that assails the enemy without or against the 
authority of his own Government is called, even though his 
object should be wholly free from any intention of pillage, 
a brigand, subject to the infliction of death, if captured. 
* * %* When Major Von Schill, commanding a Prussian regiment 
of huzzars, marched, in the year 1809, against the French, 
without the order of his Government, for the purpose of 
causing a rising of the people in the north of Germany, while 
Napoleon was occupied in the south with Austria, Schill was 
declared by Napoleon and his brother, a brigand; and the King 
of Westphalia, Jerome Bonaparte, offered a reward of 10,000 
francs for his head. Schill was killed in battle; but 12 
young officers of his troop, taken prisoners, were carried by 
the French to the Fortress Wesel, where a court-martial 
declared them prisoners of war. Napoleon quashed the find- 
ing, ordered a new court-martial, and they were all shot as 
brigands. Napoleon is not cited here as an authority in the 
law of war; he and many of his generals frequently substi- 
tuted the harshest, violence for martial usages. The case is 
mentioned as an illustration of the meaning attached to the 
word brigand in the law of war, and of the fact that death is 
the acknowledged punishment for the brigand. 

"Whoever shall be convicted as a brigand, no matter 
whether of our own forces or those of the enemy, shall suffer 
death, according to the usage of nations, by sentence of a 
military commission. 

"Ath. The Guerrilla Proper.—Guerrillas proper may be 
defined as— 

"Troops not belonging to a regular army, consisting of 
volunteers, perhaps self-constituted, but generally raised 
within the lines of the enemy as a contradistinction from 
military insurgents] by individuals authorized to do so by 
the authority they acknowledge as their Government. They do 
not stand on the regular pay-roll of the army, or are not 
paid at all, take up arms and lay them down at intervals, and 
carry on petty war chiefly by raids, extortion, destruction, 
and massacre, and who cannot encumber themselves with many 
prisoners, and will, therefore, generally give no quarter. 
They are peculiarly dangerous, because they easily evade 
pursuit, and, by laying down their arms, become insidious 
enemies, because they cannot otherwise subsist than by 
rapine, and almost always degenerate into simple robbers or 
brigands. 

"Whoever shall be convicted as a guerrilla under this 
order shall suffer death, according to the usage of nations, 
by sentence of a military commission." 

"TV. RELIEVING THE ENEMY.—Fifty-sixth Article of War: 

"Whoever shall relieve the enemy, victuals. or ammuni- 
tion, or shall knowingly harbor or protect an enemy, shall 
suffer death. or such other punishment as shall be ordered 
by the sentence of a court-martial. 

"Those harboring and feeding guerrillas are included in 
this class, and will be so punished. 
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"Vy. DISLOYAL PERSONS.—A11 persons not in the military 
service who be convicted of disloyal expressions, oral, 
written, or printed favoring the rebellion, shall be punished 
therefor by fine Sassessment] or imprisonment, or both, or by 
being sent beyond the lines, by sentence of a military 
commission. 

“VT.  TRANSGRESSION OF THE LAWS OF WAR is generally pun- 
ishable by sentence of a military commission, and commanders 
will see that the strictest punishment is inflicted not less 
rigorously on the enemy than upon those of our own men who 
transgress them. It is only by strict adherence to these 
laws (and the more strict conformity should now be required 
because of the character of this war) that we can hope to 
restore peace to our distracted homes. We are at war with 
those who were brothers, friends, neighbors. They are now 
enemies. While we show them the severity of military power, 
we must not forget that it is our object to bring them back 
again to the relations enjoyed in pastimes, and all inflic- 
tions are only designed to subdue the rebellion. 

"Although assessments have been suspended in this 
department, they are not abrogated. No law of Congress or 
restraining order revoke the laws of war, which apply to 
confiscation of property to weaken the foe and strengthen 
ourselves. Property can and will be confiscated, occasion 
may justify. General Orders, No. 12, current series, of this 
department, relating to this matter, will be observed. 

"The following extracts from International Law, and Laws 
of War, by H. W. Halleck, now General-in-Chief of the Army, 
will suffice for field instructions: 
CHAP.. XIX. 

* 


* * * * * * 


SEC. 12. Private property on land is now, as a general 
rule of war, exempt from seizure or confiscation; and this 
general exemption extends even to case of absolute and un- 


qualified conquest. Some modern text writers—Hauteeuille, 
for example—tend for the ancient rule, that private property 
on land is subject to seizure and confiscation. They are 


undoubtedly correct with respect to the general abstract 
right, as deduced from the law of nature and ancient prac- 
tice; but while the general right continues, modern usage 
and the opinions of modern text writers of the highest 
authority have limited this right by establishing the rule of 
general exemption. * * * 

"SEC. 13. But it must also be remembered that there are 
many exceptions to this rule, or rather that the rule itself 
is not by any means absolute or universal. The general 
theory of war is, as heretofore stated, that all private pro- 
perty may be taken by the conquerer, and such was the 
ancient practice. But the modern usage is not to touch 
private property on land, without making compensation, except 
in certain specified cases. These exemptions maybe stated: 
* * * First Confiscations or seizures by way of penalty for 
military offenses. Second. Forced contributions for the 
support of the invading armies, or as an indemnity for the 
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expenses of maintaining order and affording protection to the 
conquered inhabitants. * * * 

NSEC. 24. In the first place, we may seize upon private 
property by way of penalty for the illegal acts of indivi- 
duals, or of the community to which they belong. Thus, if an 
individual be guilty of conduct in violation of the laws of 
war, we may seize and confiscate the private property of the 
offender. So, also, if the offense attach itself to a parti- 
cular community or town, all the individuals of that 
community or town are liable to punishment, and we may either 
seize upon their property or levy upon them a retaliatory 
contribution, by way of penalty. Where, however, we can 
discover and secure the individuals so offending, jit is more 
just to inflict the punishment upon them only; but it is a 
general law of war that communities are accountable for the 
acts of their individual members. This makes it the interest 
of all to discover the guilty persons, and to deliver them up 
to justice. But if these individuals are not given up, or 
cannot be discovered, it is usual to impose a contribution 
upon the civil authorities of the place where the offense is 
committed, and these authorities raise the amount of the 
contribution by a tax levied upon their constituents. a 

"SEC, 15. In the second place, we have a right to make 
‘the enemy's country contribute to the expenses of the war. 
Troops, in the enemy's country, may be subsisted either by 
regular magazines, by forced requisitions, or by authorized 
pillage. It is not always politic, or even possible, to 
provide regular magazines for the entire supplies of an army 
during the active operations of a campaign. Where this 
cannot be done, the general is obliged either to resort to 
military requisitions or to intrust their subsistence to the 
troops themselves. The inevitable consequences of the latter 
system are universal pillage, and a total relaxation of dis- 
cipline; the loss of private property, and the violation of 
individual rights, are usually followed by the massacre of 
straggling parties, and the ordinary peaceful and non-combat- 
ant inhabitants are converted into bitter and implacable 
enemies. The system is, therefore, regarded as both impoli- 
tic and unjust, and is coming into general disuse among the 
most civilized nations, at least for the support of the main 
army. In case of small detachments, where great rapidity of 
motion is requisite, it sometimes becomes necessary for the 
troops to procure their subsistence wherever they can. In 
such a case, the seizure of private property becomes a neces- 
sary consequence of the military operations, and is, there- 
fore, unavoidable. Other cases of similar character might 
be mentioned. But even in most of these special and extreme 
cases provision might be made for subsequently compensating 
the owners for the loss of property. * * * 

"SEG. 16% In the invasion of the Spanish peninsula, 
Napoleon had to choose bet.2en methodical operations, with 
provisions carried in the train of his army, or purchased of 
the inhabitants and regularly paid for, and irregular war- 
fare, supplying his troops by forced requisitions and 
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pillage. The former was adopted for some of the main armies, 
moving on prescribed lines, and the latter for the more 
active masses. Soult and Suchet, in favorable parts of the 
country, succeeded for a considerable length of time in pro- 
curing regular supplies for their armies, but most of the 
French generals obtained subsistence for their troops mainly 
be pillage. * * * 

"SEC. 17. Upon the invasion of Mexico by the armies of 
the United States, in 1846, the commanding generals were, at 
first, instructed to abstain from appropriating private pro- 
perty to the public use without purchase, at a fair price; 
but subsequently instructions of a severer character were 
issued. It was said by the American Secretary of War 
(Mr. Marcy) that an invading army -had the unquestionable 
right to draw its supplies from the enemy without paying for 
them, and to require contributions for its support, and to 
make the enemy feel the weight of the war. He further 
observed that, upon the liberal principles of civilized 
warfare, either of three modes might be pursued to obtain 
supplies from the enemy: First, to purchase them in open 
market at such prices as the inhabitants of the country might 
choose to exact; second, to pay the owners a fair price, 
without regard to what they themselves might demand, on 
account of the enhanced value resulting from the presence of 
a foreign army, and, third, to require them as contributions, 
without paying or engaging to pay therefor. 

* * * * * * * 

NOEs Lea While there is some uncertainty as to the 
exact limit fixed be the voluntary law of nations to our 
right to appropriate to our own use the property of an enemy, 
or to subject it to military contributions, there is no doubt 
whatever respecting its waste and useless destruction. This 
is forbidden alike by the law of nations and the rules of 
war. But if such destruction is necessary, in order to crip- 
ple the operations of the enemy, or to insure our own SsUuC- 
eess, 1t iS justifiable. Thus, is we cannot bring off a 
captured vessel, we may sink or burn it in order to prevent 
its falling into the enemy's hands; but we cannot do this in 
mere wantonness. We may destroy provisions and forage, in 
order to cut off the enemy's subsistence; but we cannot 
destroy vines and cut down fruit trees, without being looked 
upon as savage barbarians. We may demolish fortresses, ram- 
parts, and all structures solely devoted to the purposes of 
war; but, as already stated, we cannot destroy public or pri- 
vate edifices of a civil character, temples of religion, and 
monuments of art, unless their destruction should become 
necessary in the operations of a siege, or in order to pre- 
vent their affording a lodgment or protection to the enemy. 

"VII. The following laws passed by the last Congress are 
published for the information of all concerned: 

AN ACT to prevent and punish frauds upon the Government of 
the United States. Approved March 2, 1863. 

"Be it enacted be the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
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any person in the land or naval forces of the United States, 
or in the militia in actual service of the United States, in 
time of war, who shall make or cause to be made, or present 
or cause to be presented for payment or approval to or by any 
person or officer in the civil or military service of the 
United States, any claim upon or against the Government of 
the United States, or any department or officer thereof, 
knowing such claim to be faise, fictitiaus, of fraudulent; 
any person in such forces or service who shall, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining, or aiding in obtaining, the approval or 
payment of such claim, make, use, or cause to be made or 
used, any false bill, receipt, voucher, entry, roll, account, 
claim, statement, certificate, affidavit, or deposition, 
knowing the same to contain any false or fraudulent statement 
or entry; any person in said forces or service who shall make 
or procure to be made, or knowingly advise the making of any 
false oath to any fact, statement, or certificate, voucher, 
or entry, for the purpose of obtaining, or of aiding to ob- 
tain, any approval or payment of any claim against the United 
States or any department or officer thereof; any person in 
said forces or service who, for the purpose of obtaining or 
enabling any other person to obtain from the Government of 
the United States, or any department or officer thereof, any 
payment or allowance, or the approval or signature of any 
person in the military, naval, or civil service of the United 
States, of or to any false, fraudulent, or fictitious claim, 
shall forge or counterfeit, or cause or procure to be forged 
or counterfeited, any signature upon any bill, receipt, 
voucher, account, claim, roll, statement, affidavit, or de- 
position; and any person in said forces or service who shall 
utter or use the same as true or genuine, knowing the same to 
have been forged or counterfeited; any person in said forces 
or service who shall enter into any agreement, combination, 
or conspiracy to cheat or defraud the Government of the 
United States, or any department or officer thereof, by ob- 
taining, or aiding and assisting to obtain the payment or 
allowance of any false or fraudulent claim; any person in 
said forces or service who shall steal, embezzle, or know- 
ingly and willfully misappropriate or apply to his own use or 
benefit, or who shall wrongfully and knowingly sell, convey, 
or dispose of any ordnance, arms, ammunition, clothing, sub- 
sistence stores, money, or other property of the United 
States, furnished or to be used for the military or naval 
service of the United States; any contractor, agent, pay- 
master, quartermaster, or other person whatsoever in said 
forces or service having charge, possession, custody, or 
control of any money or other public property, used or to be 
used in the military or naval service of the United States, 
who shall, with intent to defraud the United States, or will- 
fully to conceal such money or other property, deliver or 
cause to be delivered to any other person having authority to 
receive the same any amount of such money or other public 
property less than that for which he shall receive a certi- 
ficate or receipt; any person in said forces or service who 
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4s or shall be authorized to make or deliver any certificate, 
voucher, or receipt, or other paper certifying the receipt 
of arms, ammunition, provisions, clothing, or other public 
property so used or to be used, who shall make or deliver the 
same to any person without having full knowledge of the truth 
of the facts stated therein, and with intent to cheat, de- 
fraud, or injure the United States; any person in said forces 
or service who shall knowingly purchase or receive, in pledge 
for any obligation or indebtedness, from any soldier, 
officer, or other person called into or employed in said 
forces or service, any arms, equipments, ammunition, clothes, 
or military stores, or other public property, such soldier, 
officer, or other person not having the lawful right to 
pledge or sell the same, shall be deemed guilty or a criminal 
offense, and shall be subject to the rules and regulations 
made for the government f the military and naval forces of 
the United States, and of the militia when called into and 
employed in the actual service of the United States in time 
of war, and to the provisions of this act. And every person 
so offending may be arrested and held for trial by a court- 
martial, and if found guilty shall be punished by fine and 
imprisonment, or such other punishment as the court-martial 
may adjudge, save the punishment of death. 

"SEC. 2. And be it further enacted, That any person 
heretofore called or hereafter to be called into or employed 
jn such forces or service, who shall commit any violation of 
this act and shall afterwards receive his discharge, or be 
dismissed from the service, shall, notwithstanding such dis- 
charge or dismissal, continue to be liable to be arrested and 
held for trial and sentence by a court-martial, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if he had not received such 
discharge or been dismissed. 

* * *¥ & * * * 

"SEC, 21. And be it further enacted, That so much of the 
fifth section of the act approved seventeenth July, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, entitled, ‘An act to amend an at cal- 
ling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union,' and 
so forth, as requires the approval of the President to carry 
into execution the sentence of a court-martial, be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed, as far as relates to carrying into 
execution the sentence of any court-martial against any per- 
son convicted as a spy or deserter, or of mutiny or murder; 
and hereafter sentences in punishment of these offenses may 
be carried into execution upon the approval of the commanding 
general in the field. 

"SEC, 22. And be it further enacted, That courts-martial 
shall have power to sentence officers who shall absent them- 
selves from their commands without leave, to be reduced to 
the ranks to serve three years or during the war. 

"SEC, 23. And be it further enacted, That the clothes, 
arms, military outfits, and accouterments furnished by the 
United States to any soldier, shall not be sold, bartered, 
exchanged, pledged, loaned, or given away; and no person not 
a soldier, or duly authorized officer of the United States, 
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who has possession of any such clothes, arms, military out- 
fits, or accouterments, furnished as aforesaid, and which 
have been the subjects of any such sale, barter, exchange, 
pledge, loan, or gift, shall have any right, title. or 
interest therein; but the same may be seized and taken 
wherever found by any officer of the United States, civil or 
military, and shall thereupon be delivered to any quarter- 
master, or other officer authorized to receive the same; and 
the possession of any such clothes, arms, military outfits, 
or accouterments, by any person not a soldier or officer of 
the United States, shall be prima facie evidence of such a 
sale, barter, exchange, pledge, loan, or gift, as aforesaid. 
* * * * * * 


"SEC. 27. And be it further enacted, That depositions of 
witnesses residing beyond the limits of the State, Territory, 
or district in which military courts shall be ordered to sit, 
may be taken in cases not capital by either party, and read 
in evidence; provided the same shall be taken upon reasonable 
notice to the opposite party, and duly authenticated. 

"SEC. 28. And be it further enacted, That the judge- 
advocate shall have power to appoint a reporter, whose duty 
it shall be to record the proceedings of and testimony taken 
before military courts instead of the judge-advocate; and 
such reporter may take down such proceedings and testimony in 
the first instance in short-hand. The reporter shall be 
sworn or affirmed faithfully to perform his duty before 
entering upon it. 

"SEC. 29. And be it further enacted, That the court 
shall, for reasonable cause, grant a continuance to either 
party for such time and as often as shall appear to be just: 
Provided, That if the prisoner be in close confinement, the 
trial shall not be delayed for a period longer than sixty 
days. 

"SEC. 30. And be it further enacted, That in time of 
war, insurrection, or rebellion, murder, assault and battery 
with an intent to kill, manslaughter, mahem, wounding by 
shooting or stabbing with an intent to commit murder, rob- 
bery, arson, burglary, rape, assault and battery with an 
intent to commit rape, and larceny, shall be punishable by 
the sentence of a general court-martial or military commis- 
sion, when committed by persons’ who are in the military 
service of the United States, and subject to the articles of 
war; and the punishments for such offenses shall never be 
less than those inflicted by the laws of the State, Ter- 
ritory, or district in which they may have been committed. 

* * * * * * * 

"SEC. 38. And be it further enacted, That all persons 
who, in time of war or of rebellion against the supreme 
authority of the United States, shall be found lurking or 
acting as spies, in or about any of the fortifications, 
posts, quarters, or encampments of any of the armies of the 
United States, or elsewhere, shall be triable by a general 
court-martial or military commission, and shall, upon 
conviction, suffer death. 
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SSE. £8 And be it further enacted, That every judge- 
advocate of a court-martial or court of inquiry hereafter to 
be constituted, shall have power to issue the like process 
to compel witnesses to appear and testify which courts of 
criminal jurisdiction within the State, Territory, or dis- 
trict where such military court shall be ordered to sit may 
lawfully issue. 

"VIII. The laws of war apply equally to all portions of 
our country while war exists, and they will be obeyed in all 
parts of this department. To secure prompt trial and 
punishment, district and corps commanders will have courts 
and commissions always ready to act summarily when occasion 
requires prompt punishment. Courts -and commissions may be 
designated to accompany detached expeditions; the persons 
composing such courts not to be excused from field duty, 
except when actually trying a cause. When it is expedient, 
criminals will be turned. over to the civil tribunals; but 
civil tribunals must not be used to embarrass or prevent 
military operations. When officers or soldiers transgress, 
they should be reported to superiors, who are required to 
redress wrongs inflicted on loyal and peaceable citizens, by 
turning the transgressor over to civil or military authority. 

* * * * * * * 





"xX, All proceedings of military courts will, as soon as 
practicable after confirmation, or necessary action by the 
convening authority, be transmitted through intermediate 
commanders to the judge-advocate at these headquarters. 

"YT, All newspapers within this department will give one 
insertion of this order in their columns, and forward a copy, 
with reasonable bill, to the assistant adjutant-general, at 
these headquarters. 

Roman Numeral XI. is listed under oaths since it was the 
oath of allegiance given to southern sympathizers, and also 
the bond administered. 

Curtis privately advised subordinates that guerrillas 
"deserved no quarters; no terms of civilized warfare. 
Pursue, strike, and destroy the rPaphileas..." 

ORDER NUMBER 32 

On December 22, 1861, Major-General Halleck issued this 
order that stated: "I. Insurgent rebels scattered through 
the northern counties of this state, which ar occupied by our 
troops, under the guise of peaceful citizens, have resumed 
their occupation of burning bridges and destroying railroads 
and telegraph wires. These men are guilty of the highest 
crime known to the code of war and the punishment is death. 
Anyone caught in the act will be immediately shot, and anyone 
accused of this crime will be arrested and placed in close 
confinement until his case can be examined by a military com- 
mission, and, if found guilty, he also will suffer death. 

ame Of Where injuries are done to railroads or telegraph 
lines, the commanding officer of the nearest post will 
immediately impress into service, for repairing damages, the 
slaves of all secessionists in the vicinity, and, if neces- 
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sary, the secessionists themselves and their property. Any 
pretended union man having information of intended attempts 
to destroy such roads and lines or of the guilty parties who, 
does not communicate such intention to the proper authori- 
ties, and give aid and assistance in arresting and punishing 
them, will be regarded as particeps criminis, and treated 
accordingly. 

"III. Hereafter the towns and counties in which such 
destruction of public property takes place will be made to 
pay the expenses of all repairs, unless jt be shown that the 
people of such towns or counties could not have prevented it 
on account of the superior force of the enemy." 

Partisan Confederate soldiers would be executed if caught 
behind Union lines. Halleck issued another order January 1» 
1862. It stated that the "...code of war gives certain 
exemptions to soldiers...predatory partisans, and guerrilla 
bands are not entitled to such exemptions; such men are not 
legitimately in arms, and the military name and garb...cannot 
give a military exemption to the crimes they may commit. 
They are...freebooters and banditti..."(see ORDER # 35, IX) 


ORDER NUMBER 35 


On December 24, 1862, Major-General Curtis issued this 
order that stated: "lI. Provost-marshals within this depart- 
ment will be governed by following instructions: 

They are referred to General Orders, No. 23, Department 
of the Missouri, current series, for important regulations as 
to their practice. 

"TT. They will arrest, and send to Saint Louis, all 
persons belonging to, or enlisted in, the Confederate ser- 
vice, found within this department. It is represented that 
there are many persons, officers and privates, at large, who 
do, or claim to, belong to the rebel army. This is contrary 
to the orders of the major-general commanding, and such per- 
sons should at once be sent forward under guard. This is 
not to apply to persons who have voluntarily surrendered and 
taken the oath of allegiance before proper authorities. 

"TES. Provost-marshals will arrest and take evidence 
against all persons guilty of disloyal conduct, such as giv- 
ing aid and encouragement to the rebellion, including those, 
first, who act as spies, and carry on secret correspondence 
with rebels in arms; second, who furnish supplies to the 
rebels, whether arms, ammunition, provisions, clothing, 
horses, forage, money, or other material aid—all such pro- 
perty actually being used in that way will be seized and 
reported at once to Col. B. G. Farrar, Thirtieth Missouri 
Volunteers, at Saint Louis; third, who encourage the rebel- 
lion by speaking, writing, or publishing any disloyal senti- 
ments, or induce the same in others; fourth, persons in arms 
against the Government, and those guilty of murder, robbery, 
theft, pillage, and marauding; and all persons who, in dis- 
guise as pretended Tayal citizens encourage disloyalty in 
others, and oppress Urion men. 

"Tv. There is a class of pretended loyal men who, while 
they have not joined the rebel army, have encourage their 
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relatives and neighbors to go, and who uphold and support 
them be secret communications and sending money, clothing, 
and other assistance; and who associate with men who have 
been disloyal from the first, and with known sympathizers 
with the rebellion. These men, while pretending that they 
are better Union men than those charged with the control of 
the Government, constantly denounce the Government and all 
who sustain its policy and measures, as enemies of the Union 
and of the country; such conduct and language gives strong 
Support and encouragement to the actively engaged in the 
rebellion, producing the belief in the minds that they have a 
strong and growing party in the North, by whose agency even- 
tually they will be able to divide the country permanently, 
and strengthens and prolongs the efforts of the rebels. Men 
are not entitled to the protection of the Government when 
their every day conduct shows that they look for its over- 
throw with hope and pleasure. They choose to range them- 
selves with the enemies of the Government, and will be 
treated accordingly. They will be arrested, the evidence 
taken against them, and be proceeded against as criminals. 

"V. Arms and ammunition will be taken from disloyal men 
above mentioned, and reported to Col. B. G. Farrar, at Saint 
Louis. 

"VI. Persons found harboring or concealing spies, rebel 
soldiers or officers, marauders, and other criminals will be 
treated as parties to the crimes, and circumstances may make 
their failing to give information to the military authorities 
as gross an act of disloyalty as their active efforts to 
conceal. 

"VII. Provost-marshals will arrest notoriously bad and 
dangerous men, where peace and safety require it, though no 
specific act of disloyalty can be proven against them; and 
such may be put under bonds, imprisoned, or required to leave 
the State. 

"VIII. And also disloyal preachers who have disgraced 
their profession by encouraging others to rebel, while they 
may have committed no other kind of disloyal act. The Gov- 
ernment has always given liberal exemptions to this class, 
and if they now in return oppose it in the way of their cal- 
ling, they should be dealt with as rebellious and disloyal 
men, and expelled from the State. 

"IX. The good of society and the safety of the Govern- 
ment require that, during the rebellion, offenses such as 
those spoken of above should be tried and punished by mili- 
tary power. Many offenses which in time of peace are civil 
offenses become in time of war military offenses, and are to 
be tried by a military tribunal, even in places where civil 
tribunals exist. While treason, as a distinct offense, is 
defined by the Constitution, and must be tried by courts duly 
constituted by law, yet certain acts of treasonable char- 
acter, such as carrying information to the enemy, acting as 
spies, &c., are military offenses, triable by military tri- 
bunals, and punishable by military authority. It is a 
well-established principle that insurgents not militarily 
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organized under the laws of the State, and the military name 
and garb which they have assumed cannot give a military 
exemption to the crimes which they may commit. They are, in 
a legal sense, mere freebooters and banditti. 

"X. It will be the duty, therefore, of provost-marshals, 
who, upon evidence, find persons guilty of serious crimes 
above set out, to send them forward to Saint Louis, with the 
evidence against them, and upon charges preferred. 

"XI. Provost-marshals will arrest persons guilty of 
discouraging enlistments in the service of the Government, 
including those opposing the enrollment ordered by the Gov- 
ernor, and persons guilty of exciting dissatisfaction amongst 
our troops, and of inducing persons to desert, and also those 
persons found selling liquor to sotdiers, in any city or 
town, near any camps, or at any other place, and also persons 
interfering with the execution of any military orders or reg- 
ulations issued by competent authority. 

"XII. It having been. ordered on the 3rd of February, 
1862, that no one should be employed on any railroad who had 
not taken the oath of allegiance, and who also was not loyal, 
it is the duty of provost-marshals to ascertain that all 
officers, directors, and employele]s of all railroads have 
taken the oath, and are loyal, and to arrest all concerned in 
violation of said order; and it having been ordered by the 
major-general commanding the department that no disloyal 
persons shall command or be employed upon any steamboat or 
vessel, it is made the duty of all officers to report to the 
headquarters of the department any violation of said order; 
and any owner or commander of any such boat or vessel 
violating said order will be liable to be tried for such 
disobedience. 

"XIII. On the 4th of December, 1861, Major-General 
Halleck, commanding this department, in general orders relat- 
ing to provost-marshals, declared that it was the province of 
the military authorities to execute the act of Congress that 
had then been passed, confiscation the slaves of rebels which 
had been used in aiding the rebellion, and he forewarned dis- 
loyal slave owners in these words, that ‘should Congress 
extend this penalty to the property of all rebels in arms, 
or giving aid, assistance, or encouragement to the enemy, 
such provisions will be strictly enforced. ' 

"On the 5th of December, 1862, an order was issued by the 
War Department, directing that the Provost-Marshal-General 
should proceed to carry out the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress of July 17, 1862, below mentioned. 

"And on the 24th of September, 1862, in General Orders, 
No. 139, of the War Department, a proclamation by the Pres- 
ident of the United States was published for the information 
and government of the Army, and all concerned, in which the 
ninth and tenth sections of said act of Congress were set out 
as follows: 

"SEC. 9. And be it further enacted, That all slaves of 
persons who shall hereafter engaged in rebellion against the 
Government of the United States, or who shall in any way give 
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aid or comfort thereto, escaping from such persons, and tak- 
ing refuge within the lines of the army; and all slaves 
captured from such persons, or deserted by them, and coming 
under the control of the Government of the United States; and 
all slaves of such persons found on or being within anyplace 
occupied by rebel forces, and afterward occupied by the 
forces of the United States, shall be deemed captives of war, 
and shall be forever free of their servitude, and not again 
held as slaves. 

"SEC. 10. And be it further enacted, That no slave 
escaping into any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, from any other State, shall be delivered up, or in 
any way impeded or hindered of his liberty, except for crime, 
or some offense against the laws, unless the person claiming 
said fugitive shall first make oath that the person to whom 
the labor or service of such fugitive is alleged to be due is 
his lawful owner, and has not borne arms against the United 
States in the present rebellion, nor in anyway given aid and 
comfort thereto; and no person engaged in the military or 
naval service of the United States shall, under any pretense 
whatever, assume to decide on the validity of the claim of 
any person to the service or labor of any other person, or 
surrender up any person to the claimant, on pain of being 
dismissed from the service. 

"By which order of the War Department, it was published 
to the Army, and all concerned, that the President did enjoin 
upon and order all persons engaged in the military and naval 
service of the United States to observe, obey, and enforce, 
within their respective spheres of service, the act and sec- 
tions above recited. 

"And whereas there are large numbers of slaves in this 
department that belonged to rebels in arms, and disloyal men 
who have given them aid and countenance by such acts and con- 
duct as are above specified; and also a large number of men 
who defy said act of Congress and order of the War Depart- 
ment, by pursuing and attempting to hold as slaves those who, 
by said act of Congress, are declared to be free of their 
servitude and captives of war; and as captives are entitled 
to full protection to their persons from all enemies of the 
Government and opposers of the law: 

AEN Now, all provost-marshals within this department 
are hereby commanded to protect the freedom and persons of 
all such captives or emancipated slaves against all persons 
interfering with or molesting them; and they will arrest all 
persons guilty of such conduct. 

"XV. And whereas it is represented to the major-general 
commanding that the slaves of disloyal men, emancipated by 
said act of Congress, are kept imprisoned and confined in 
both the public and private jails, but not upon criminal 
Charges, it is hereby made the duty of provost-marshals to 
examine into all such cases and report the facts to the 
provost-marshal-general. 

"XVI. And all persons disobeying any proper order of a 
provost-marshal in relation to emancipated slaves will be 
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arrested, the evidence taken against them, and tried for 
violation of military orders. 

"YVII. And that loyal men may not -te interfered with in 
their rights, whenever slaves seek protection, under circum- 
stances provided for in said act of Congress, it shall be the 
duty of al] provost-marshals to take evidence as to the 
facts; and upon ascertaining that the slave is one of the 
class emancipated and protected by said ninth and tenth sec- 
tions of said law, the provost-marshal will give to such 
slave a paper, signed by himself, in the following form: 

"In pursuance to General Orders, No. 35, Department of 
the Missouri, dated Saint Louis, December 24, 1862, and in 
obedience to the order of the War Department, made 24th of 
September, 1862, I have ascertained. that > a negro, 
color, size, aged about years, is to be 
considered and treated as a captive of war, and as such is 
entitled to the protection of all officers of the United 
States. 

"Given by me at > in the county of » State of 

» the day of » 188;-. 

"The blanks in said paper to be carefully filled up, so 
as to state the name, sex, color, size, and age of the negro, 
and the place where given. It shall be signed by the officer 
executing the same, and delivered to such negro, and upon the 
paper, or annexed to it, should be stated the names of the 
witness or witnesses upon whose testimony such paper is 
granted, and the place of residence; and no negro holding 
such paper shall be deprived of it against his will. 

"Said act of Congress provides as follows: 

"SEC. 9. Ist. As to persons hereafter engaged in rebel- 
lion against the United States. 2d. And as to persons who 
shall in any way give aid or comfort to the rebellion. Their 
slaves shall be deemed captives of war, and shall be forever 
free of their servitude, and not again held as slaves, under 
the following circumstances: 








lst. Slaves escaping from such persons, and taking refuge 
within the lines of the Army. 
2d. Slaves captured from such persons. 


3d. Slaves deserted by such persons, and coming under the 
control of the Government of the United States. 

4th. Slaves of such persons found or being within any place 
occupied by rebel forces, and afterward occupied by the 
forces of the United States. 

"XVIII. Any negro designated in such writing given by a 
provost-marshal will, by persons in the military service of 
the Government, be regarded as emancipated by said act of 
Congress; but no person in military service will regard such 
paper as justifying him to decide on the validity of the 
claim of any slaveholder to the service or labor of his 
slave. 

"XIX. By said order of the War Department, attention was 
called to an act of Congress, entitled 'An act to make an 
additional article of war,' approved March 13, 1862, as 
follows: 
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"Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America is Congress assembled, That 
hereafter the following shall be promulgated as an additional 
article of war for the government of the Army of the United 
States, and shall be obeyed and observed as such: 

"Article—. All officers or persons in the military or 
naval service of the United States are prohibited from em- 
ploying any of the forces under their respective commands, 
for the purpose of returning fugitives from service or labor, 
who may have escaped from any persons to whom such service or 
labor is claimed to be due; and any officer who shall be 
found guilty by a court-martial of violating this article 
shall be dismissed from the service. 

"SEC. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
take effect from and after its usage. 

"This, and all other rules and articles of war, should be 
sustained by provost-marshals, who are specially assigned to 
duty for the purpose of maintaining the laws of war and the 
peace of society." 

In other words, possible troublemakers could be gotten 
rid of without trying them before a military commission. 
Many chose banishment instead of imprisonment. 

President Lincoln had Secretary of War Stanton write to 
Curtis to suspend the order, and “all orders of provost- 
marshals...respecting trade, commerce, or anything but the 
discipline and government of the troops in the United States 
service be also suspended, and the provost-marshals be 
relieved from service...excepting St. Louis." 

Curtis was able to convince Stanton that the provost 
system should not be abolished. The Union used this order 
throughout the war, especially against the relatives of the 
guerrillas. 

Schofield arrested many of the marshals and broke up a 
gigantic “extortion ring." 

ORDER NUMBER 47 

On April 21, 1862, Brig. Gen. James Totten issued this 
order. It made Quantrill and the guerrillas outlaws. The 
order stated: mE It is represented on reliable authority 
at these headquarters that bands of jayhawkers, guerrillas, 
marauders, murderers and every species of outlaw are infest- 
ing to an alarming extent all the southeastern portion of 
Jackson County, and that persons of influence and wealth in 
these vicinities are knowingly harboring and thus encourag- 
ing (if not more culpably connected with) these bands of des- 
peradoes. A prairie known as the ‘Doctor Lee Prairie,’ its 
borders and surroundings, are mentioned as the haunts of 
these outlaws and the farmers generally in these neighbor- 
hoods are said to be knowing to and encouraging the lawless 
acts of these guerrillas, &c., as mentioned above. Murders 
and robberies have been committed; Union men threatened and 
driven from their homes; the U.S. mails have been stopped; 
farmers have been prohibited planting by the proclamation of 
a well-known and desperate leader of these outlaws by the 
name of Quantrill, and the whole country designated reduced 
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to a state of anarchy. This state of things must be ter- 
minated and the guilty punished. All those found in arms 
and open opposition to the laws and legitimate authorities, 
who are known familiarly as guerrillas, jayhawkers, mur- 
derers, marauders and horsethieves will be shot down by 
the military upon the spot when found perpetrating their foul 
acts. All who have knowingly harbored or encouraged these 
outlaws in their lawless deeds will be arrested and tried by 
a military commission for their offenses, and those who have 
harbored and fed such miscreants as guerrillas, &c., but 
against whom clear proof cannot be obtained and who profess 
ignorance of having done these wrongs will be put under heavy 
bonds and security for their future good conduct or confined 
until they give such bonds, &c. ; 

mds In order to correct the evils mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph and insure the passage of the mails 
regularly Lieut. Col. £. B. Brown, Seventh Missouri Volun- 
teers, commanding the counties of Jackson and Cass, will 
station one company of cavalry about five miles north of 
Pleasant Hill on the southern and one company on the northern 
border of the ‘Doctor Lee Prairie’ to punish these guerrillas 
and escort the mail in safety whenever necessary. 

WILT. Major Curly, commanding post at Warrensburg, will 
send one company First Iowa Cavalry to proceed to Pleasant 
Hill and escort the mail now there through to Independence, 
when it will return again to its present post.” 


ORDER NUMBER 62 


This Special Order was issued August 27, 1863, to Union 
officers to "make diligent inquiry and search for money and 
property of every kind taken at Lawrence by Quantrill's 
band...recovered by citizens or soldiers. All such property 
will...be sent to Major L. K. Thatcher at Westport or Captain 
EF. G. Ross at Lawrence, for return to the owners." 


ORDER NUMBER 86 


On August 25, 1863, Major-General Schofield issued this 
order that stated: "Large numbers of men are leaving the 
broken rebel armies in the Mississippi Valley and returning 
to Missouri. Many of them, doubtless, come back with the 
purpose of following a career of plunder and murder under 
the form of guerrilla warfare, while others would gladly 
return to their homes as peaceable citizens, if permitted to 
do so and protected from violence. 

"The State is in danger of a repetition of the scenes of 
violence and bloodshed which characterized the months of July 
and August, 1862. The united efforts of all loyal and peace- 
ably disposed citizens, as well as of the troops of this 
department, will be required to avert this evil. 

"It is the desire of the commanding general that all 
those who voluntarily abandon the rebel cause and desire to 
return to their allegiance to the United States shall be 
permitted to do so, under such restrictions as the public 
peace shall require. All such persons may surrender them- 
selves and their arms at the nearest military post, and will 
be released upon taking the oath of allegiance and giving 
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bond for their future good conduct. They will be required to 
reside in such portion of Missouri or other State as the 
provost-marshal who releases them shall direct. 

"Al] who shall fail to comply with these conditions, and 
shall remain within our lines without renewing their 
allegiance, will be treated as criminals according to the 
laws of war. Those who shall engage in robbery, murder, or 
other similar crimes will be exterminated without mercy. 

"Humanity demands of every citizen active and earnest 
co-operation with the military authorities in putting down 
these common enemies of mankind. The commanding general 
demands every citizen the full discharge of his duty in this 
regard. Those who neglect it will be held responsible in 
their persons and property for the damage that may result 
from their neglect, and will be punished at the discretion of 
a military commission. If milder means shall fail, the com- 
manding general will order the destruction or seizure of all 
houses, barns, provisions, and other property belonging to 
disloyal persons in those portions of the State which are 
made the haunts of guerrillas. 

"To enable them to protect themselves from violence, and 
to aid the troops, when necessary, all loyal and peaceable 
citizens in Missouri will be permitted to bear arms. As far 
as practicable, arms which have heretofore been taken from 
such citizens will be returned to them." 

ORDER NUMBER 92 

This General Order was issued September 4, 1863, after a 
mass meeting was held at Leavenworth, Kansas, on August 26, 
1863. The armed citizens of Paola, Kansas, carried supplies 
to last them 15 days. They wanted to enter Missouri to 
search for their stolen property and retaliate against the 
citizens of Missouri for the outrages committed in Kansas. 

Major General John Schofield interviewed the Governor of 
Kansas and also talked to Senator James Lane. Lane stated 
that he wanted to make “a large portion of western Missouri a 
desert waste in order that Kansas may be secure against 
future invasion." Lane offered the services of "all the 
armed citizens of Kansas to aid in executing this policy." 

Schofield stated to Lane that this was impossible, that 
the United States troops would take the necessary measures, 
and "that irresponsible citizens could not be entrusted with 
the discharge of such duties." Lane then insisted that he 
should lead the people of Paola into Missouri to search for 
their stolen property only, and that they would abstain 
"entirely from all unlawful acts." Lane was confident in his 
"ability to control absolutely the enraged citizens who might 
volunteer in such enterprise." 

Schofield told Lane that he would do all he could to 
recover their property, as well as punish their despoilers, 
but that the search proposed would be fruitless because all 
the Paola property which had not all ready been recovered 
from those robbers that had been slain had been carried by 
the others far beyond the border counties. 
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General Order 92 stated: "The Militia of Kansas and 
Missouri not in the service of the United States will be used 
only for the defense of their respective states. They will 
not be permitted to pass from one state into the other with- 
out express orders from the district commander. No armed 
bodies of men not belonging to the United States troops or to 
those portions of Kansas and Missouri which have been placed 
under the orders of the department commander by the governors 
of their respective states will be permitted under any 
pretext whatever to pass from one state to the other by com- 
mand of Major General Schofield." 

ORDER NUMBER 96 

On September 17, 1863, Major-General Schofield issued 
this order that stated: "The proclamation of the President, 
dated Washington, September 15, 1863, suspending the _ pri- 
vilege of the writ of habeas corpus in the cases of persons 
belong to the land and naval forces of the United States, and 
other persons therein described, will be held to apply to all 
Missouri militia called into active service under the orders 
of the department commander. 

"Hereafter martial law will be rigidly enforced throughout 
this department against all persons who shall in any manner 
encourage mutiny, insubordination, or disorderly conduct, or 
endeavor to create disaffection among troops, and against all 
persons who shall publish or utter publicly words calculated 
to excite insurrection or lawless acts among the people, or 
who shall publish falsehoods or misrepresentations of facts 
calculated to embarrass or weaken the military authorities, 
or in any manner to interfere with them in the discharge of 
their duties. Any person guilty of the offenses above men- 
tioned shall be punished by fine and imprisonment, at the 
discretion of a military commission, and any newspaper which 
shall contain publications in violation of this order will 
be suppressed. 

"Special attention is called to Paragraph 220 of the 
Revised Army Regulations, which will hereafter be strictly 
enforced." 

Schofield aimed this order at the Radical Republicans 
(who insinuated that he and Governor Gamble were responsible 
for the Lawrence Massacre) and radical newspapers. 

ORRICK 

This town was located in the lower part of Ray County, 
Missouri. Local farm women reported to Federal officers that 
Anderson's camp was near Albany, one mile north of Orrick. 
On Thursday, October 27 (or Wednesday 26), 1864, Major John 
Grimes, of the 33rd Missouri Infantry, hid in ambush. Major 


Samuel P. Cox, of the 51st Missouri Infantry, had his men form 


a battle line across the road leading into Orrick. 
Anderson, who was riding ahead of the other guerrillas, 


was shot and killed. Several guerrillas died that day, trying 


to recover his body. Jim Cummins and some other guerrillas, 
had just left Anderson to return to Clay County. They heard 
the shots and returned to find Anderson and many of their 
friends were already dead. 
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OSCEOLA 

This town was in St. Clair County, Missouri. It was an 
jmportant wholesale distributing point at the head of 
navigation on the Osage River. It was also the part time 
headquarters of General Price. 

On Monday, September 22, 1862 (another source stated the 
year was 1861), Senator James Lane attacked Osceola two days 
after Price occupied Lexington. Lane told his men, "“every- 
thing disloyal, from a shanghai rooster to 4 durham cow, must 
be cleaned out." 

Gunpowder and lead were found, and a kangaroo court- 
martial was held. Nine citizens were tried, found guilty, and 
shot. Lane stole 350 horses and mules, 400 cattle, 200 
Negroes, household items, merchandise taken from the stores, 
wagons, buggies and a carriage, which Lane kept personally. 

The town was burned including the courthouse and all its 
records. This action was the first of many reasons why 
Quantrill sacked Lawrence. 

OVERSTON (OVERTON), CAPTAIN 

In 1864, Colonel Calhoun Thornton ordered Overton and nine 
men to eliminate Captain Fitzgerald, who was the commander of 
a company of Federal militia near Ridgely in Platte County. 

On July 11, 1864, the guerrillas were surprised to find 
the Federal soldiers were awake and armed. They tried to 
catch Fitzgerald off guard and kill him. 

Lieutenant William Fielding became overanxious, and 
ordered the guerrillas to draw their guns. Overton was killed 
instantly. William Fielding was executed, and several guer- 
rillas were wounded. See Fielding, William. 

OWENS (OWINGS), Jd. 
OWENS, THOMAS 

Served under Quantrill. 

Thomas Owens was a brother of Elias Owens. In the 1860 
Missouri Census, Henry County, Thomas Owens, a 35 year old 
physician, was born in Missouri. 

He served with the Henry County Rangers, 8th Division 
Volunteers, Missouri State Guard-CSA as Captain. Owens was 
elected or appointed May 18, 1861, and resigned or his term 
expired July 10, 1861. He was paid $252.19. 

Later, he served as Lieutenant Colonel of the 8th Missouri 
Cavalry Volunteers, Missouri State Guard-CSA. He was elected 
or approved July 10, 1861, and resigned October 20, 1861. 
His pay was $632.58. 

OWENS, ? 

Owens went to Mexico with Shelby. He fought at 
Encarnacion. 

OZARK AND CLEAR CREEK 

This area was in Christian County, Missouri. On Saturday, 
August 2, 1862, several guerrilla skirmishes were fought here. 





